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“Once again the new 


General Motors” 


ORDER YOURS NOW! GET 
FAST DELIVERY AT HOME OR 
AT YOUR NEW POST ABROAD! 


The new 1958 General Motorscars have beencom- 
pletely restyled! Hundreds of new improvements 
inside and out. The widest range of cars and 
models in the world. If you’re coming home on 
leave or changing posts, you can arrange delivery 
of the model of your choice. Simply place your 
order with the nearest General Motors Overseas 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


dealer or distributor, specifying the make, model, 
color and all special equipment you require. 


For immediate delivery! If your need is urgent 
and the exact car you want is not immediately 
available, we will give you the closest specifica- 
tions possible. Contact your local distributor or 
write or cable us directly. We’ll arrange delivery 
to steamer or shipping agent—or we’ll gladly 
handle the shipment for you without service 
charge. Send for descriptive literature and prices. 
GM Skilled Service and Low-Cost Factory 
Parts Available Everywhere! 


Write or Cable: 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


224 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.—Telephone: PLaza 7-4000—Cable Address: ““Gemoautoex’’ New York 
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When you can't find them abroad, 
| you can order direct from us. 


* 
FILTER CIGARETTES 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


7, 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
anywhere in the world! 


USE PORTION BELOW AS ORDER BLANK—- — — — — — — — — ———— 
Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: t 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. QUANTITY WANTED 
CAMEL...5 cartons 64-27 CARTONS 
So oe een... Oe finest taste in smoking! Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
WINSTON (King-Size) .. . 5 cartons $4.82....L__] CARTONS post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box). Cartons 4.82... _] CARTONS with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, i 
SALEM .. .5 cartons $4.82.... CARTONS 
Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! P Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box)...5 cartons $4.72... L__] CARTONS tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
America’s superior long-size cigarette. change without notice. Orders subject to 
PRINCE ALBERT... 1 doz. 16-0z. Metal Humidors..........$11.30.... L__] DOZEN acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 
The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! on date of shipment. ‘ 
CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors... $7.64... L__] DOZEN 
Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. e ‘ 
NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. ‘ i 
Our Export Department is at your 
NAME service. Just tell us, “Ship me each 
month. . .’’, and you can be sure of a 
AODRESS continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 
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DACOR-AFSA Benefit Performance 
Warner Theater January 15 
Loge and Orchestra Seats $10.00 
Front Balcony $5.00 
Upper Balcony $3.00 
Application for tickets should be made to: 
AFSA-DACOR Benefit 
DACOR House, 1718 H Street N.W. 


All proceeds will be equally apportioned to Association 
scholarships and DACOR welfare purposes. 


BIRTHS 


ALLEN. Twins, Elinor Anne and Bruce Stevenson, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Allen, September 30, 1957, in Dhanran. f 

Boies. Twin daughters, Lisa Diane and Denise Lynn, born to Mr, 
and Mrs. Wesley D. Boles, June 4, 1957, in Washington, D. C. 

GenbrREAU. A daughter, Jennifer Lynn, born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Gendreau, November 1, 1957, in Minneapolis. <) 

McKiILtLop. A son, Peter Dudley, born to Mr. and Mrs. David Me- 7 
Killop, August 10, 1957, in Montfleuri, Tunis. * 

Seuire. A daughter, Marguerite Hovey, born to Mr. and Vrs. Chr's- 
topher A. Squire, October 21, 1957, in Frankfort on Main. Mr, *#— 
Squire is stationed in Budapest. 


F. S. O. Retirements 


Curren, Ralph B. 
Jacobs, Hon. Joseph E. 
Rose, Halleck L. 


F. S. S. Retirements 
Brown, William H. 
Story, Harry W. 
Walters, John E. 


DEATHS 


ABELL. A. Edith Abe!l died November 24, 1957, in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Abell, who during her thirty-one years in the Foreign Serv- 
ice was stationed in Berlin, Bern, Rome, Lisbon, Madrid and 
London, retired in 1947. 


Amory. Margaret Ross Amory died in Paris, where she was serving 
in the American Embassy. 


CHANNING. Mrs. Hayden Channing died as the result of an automo- 
bile accident in Frankfort, Germany. Mr. Channing is a Foreign — 
Service Staff Officer assigned to the Embassy in Bonn. 

CuteMan. Funeral services for Norris B. Chipman, who died August 
7, 1957 while onp leave in Switzerland, were held in St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church in Washington D. C. October 11. Mr. Chip- 
man who was Counselor of Embassy at Belgrade at the time of 
his death, had served in many European posts during his 
twenty-nine years in the Foreign Service, 

Ecan. W. J. Convery Egan died November 16, 1957, in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Mr. Egan, who joined Radio Free Europe two years ~ 
ago, served in Rio de Janeiro, Germany, The Hague and Paris ~ 
during his eleven years in the Foreign Service. 

Farta. Mrs. Phyllis Rechard Faria, FSS retired, died in Recife, Bra- 
zil, November 4, 1957. Mrs. Faria retired in 1949 after thirty- i 
seven years in the Foreign Service. 


IN MEMORIAM ' 


HE Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs has been sadly hit | 
during November by the loss of distinguished “old | 
China Hands.” both on active service and on the retired list. 
Old-timers in the Foreign Service, recalling the days when | 
the FE division of the Department consisted of two able | 
and devoted officers—Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck and Max | 
Hamilton—will have learned with sadness that Max died | 
at his Palo Alto home on November 12 at the age of 60. 
A former Minister to Finland, Counselor in the Embassy | 
at Moscow, and Chairman of the Far Eastern Commission, j 
Max Hamilton was best known for his long years of service j 
in the Far East and, particularly, in FE. A man of gentle- 
ness, combined with stern probity, he was one of the E 
“greats” in the old China service. . 


In the same month of November, the loss in the eastern — 
Pacific of a Pan American airliner brought the tragic death 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Sullivan. Phil Sullivan, the Labor" 
Adviser to FE, had spent twelve years with the Department f 
after long service in China as Professor of Economics at St. | 
John’s 5 Redwenitiy, Shanghai. The Service can ill afford his | 
loss or that of Thomas H. McGrail, cultural affairs officer in” 
Rangoon who was aboard the same plane. : 
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New... HM ( TUBELESs ) 


TRANS-OCEANIC 


STANDARD AND SHORT WAVE PORTABLE RADIO 


Smallest and lightest band spread short wave portable radio ever produced 


e is the 
ALL RANSISTOR version 
of the world-famed ” 
Zenith 
. the original short wa 
portable radio 
of thousands of 
he worl 


— 


POWERED WITH 9 TRANSISTORS 8 SUPER SENSITIVE BANDS... in- 
TO TUNE IN THE WORLD... Actually cluding International Short Wave, Standard 
A complete world-wide “radio receiving 92% more undistorted power output than Broadcast, Marine, Weather, Amateur Short 


station” in a sturdy, metal case finished any other tube type short wave portable! Wave. Civil defense frequencies indicated. 
in bright chrome and genuine Black Leather. Performs in steel buildin | 
gs, planes, auto- 
121%” wide, 10%” high, 43,” deep. mobiles, ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore. ROTARY BAND SELECTOR. . . epread- 
Weighs approximately 13 pounds. ; band, slide-rule dial. One knob tunes all 8 
> BEAUTIFUL, REGAL, RUGGED ... en- bands. Dialite for operation under poor 
gineered as soundly as a shock-proof watch. lighting conditions. 


Tropically treated to perform even in high NEW LOG CHART COMPARTMENT 
jungle humidity. 


IN FRONT PANEL .... lists major short 
3 BUILT-IN ANTENNAS ... the handle wave stations in the world, with their fre- 
itself telescopes to a vertical Waverod® quencies and hours of best reception. 
Antenna for short wave reception. Wave- OPERATES ON LOW COST FLASH- 
magnet® Antenna for local broadcasts. LIGHT BATTERIES ... . available any- 
‘ : Another Wavemagnet Antenna is removable where. Low cost transistor operation elimi- 
sereeeey ann tee ae to attach to window in planes, trains, nates need for tubes, AC/DC power outlet 
ure caused by air voll or other emergency. automobiles. and bulky “B” batteries. 


The: Royalty of Radio ... 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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HENRY J. GOODMAN CO. 
Foreign Service 


For Over 50 Years 
=> In stock the year ’round 
HASPEL new wash ’n wear miracle fabrics 


Dacron & cotton—Orlon & Nylon—also Cotton Cords 
PALM BEACH — ARROW — MANHATTAN — McGRECOR 


Serving the Men’s Wear 
Needs of the Depart- 
ment of State and the 


Special attention to mail orders from any country 


HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 
Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 


Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


It is only two blocks from the State Department 

It offers family accommodations 

One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 
ments, air conditioned 

Coffee shop and excellent food 


ROOMS 
Single $5.50 and $6.00 Double $6.50 and $7.00 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 to $9.00 Double $8.00 to $10.00 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 
Single $6.00 to $8.50 Double $7.50 to $10.50 
10% discount for weekly occupancy. 
CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


apart- 


AMERICAN 
STVRAGE CYMPRANY 
SHIPPING toor FROM WASHINGTON 


INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new, 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
NEEDS in our other 


modern warehouses. 


AMERICAN STVRANE CV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 
Cable Address: ‘‘Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 


Monsieur Tissot 


by H. T. MOOERS 


FIRST SAW Monsieur Tissot on Easter morning in 1950, 
as he stood solidly framed in the ancient doorway of 
his farmhouse. Monsieur Tissot’s massive dwelling stands 


atop a considerable elevation overlooking the town of | 


Chaudes-Aigues, the Department of Cantal. Cantal is a 
rugged little Department and Chaudes-Aigues is a rugged 
but lovable little French town, nationally famous for its hot, 
thermal waters in whose steaming pools Roman legionnaires 
steamed out their arthritic pains. Today, all nationalities 
come to Chaudes-Aigues in search of the benefits that 
thousands have found there. But Chaudes-Aigues never 


has been and doubtless never will be another Vichy; no | 


_ Madame de Sévigné or Chateaubriand ever placed the stamp } 
of regal approval upon its bains thermals. It is most un- 
likely that any will. No one hopes for such things, for 


Chaudes-Aigues is homespun and it means to stay that way. 


The total population must be under five hundred. The 


_ inhabitants make no effort to publicize their town. There 


are no night clubs, no dance bands and no midsummer 


_ fashion parades for visitors. There are, however, an ancient 


stone church with a gilded cock, a P.T.T. office, two thermal 
bath establishments, whose services may be had for a very 


_ moderate charge, and three small but excellent hotels. 


Monsieur Tissot’s dwelling is between one hundred and 


one hundred and fifty years old and by virtue of long occu- 


pation and rare alterations, has so stealthily encroached 


upon the vestiges of medieval chateau fort and tower walls, 


_ known as “Le Chateau.” Monsieur Tissot, in the sober role | 
_ of caretaker and farmer, has lived on the premises since the 
| Liberation in 1944, with his wife and their grandson, now 
_ aged fifteen. 


equal parts by a birch, the roots and lower branches so 
_ deftly entwined about the two sections as to afford the 


that virtually no line of demarcation is visible. For the 
past four generations, the farm as a unit has been vastly 
more important in the eyes of the community than the battle- 
scarred walls of the castle proper. However, sustained by 
that practical romanticism which still abides in the hearts 
of French farmers, the edifice continues to be generally 


As I say, it was on Easter morning that I set out with my 


_ wife to climb the rocky slope and have a closer look at the | 


castle. It was not really much of a climb, but the weather 
was still cold, sharp little winds struck our faces at every 
turn in the path. Sturdy beeches and oaks appeared to 
thrive well on the hillside and among their budding branches 
wrens and magpies were already looking about for nesting 
places. Halfway to the top, close to the path, lay a huge, 
flat stone of dining table dimensions that had been split in 


conclusion that stone and wood may give the appearance 
of affinity. 


Once we arrived on the hill’s top. the castle tower seemed | 
definitely less haunting than had its silhouette against the | 


sky, an hour before. Its three tight-lipped, archer windows 


_ peered down upon us, while to the right and from beneath, 


the low-roofed farm buildings bent close to the rocky soil. | 


We let ourselves in through a barnyard gate and ap- 


proached what seemed to be the main entry to the farm 
house. By now it was eleven o’clock and down in the town af 


(Continued on page 8) 
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FORESTER 


Thais 1) ested ty 
Frey: MH 

telily dant Me RY 
developed 


OISTILLED AMD BOTTLED BY 


SROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


AT LOUISVILLE IN 


Not 


too dry, not too sweet 


A whisky sour made with Old Forester 
is a drink that cheers — 
- and one to cheer about! 


For its unmatched bouquet, its full-bodied goodness, 

Old Forester is the bonded bourbon whisky that sets the 

standard for all Kentucky whiskies — grand in a mixed drink 
. . and simply superb when served straight! 


As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870, 

the year the first Old Forester was created, it is “America’s 
guest whisky” — a promise of good cheer! Try it 

tonight — you, too, will say: 


This my whisky! 4 


OLD FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof — Both Bottled in Bond 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
at Louisville in Kentucky 


Export Division: 1 Park Ave., New York 16, U.S.A. 
Cables: ExForEsTER, NEw YORK 


on, 1 teaspoon Our Export Division is at your 


suger~1 or 2j jiggers of Old 
me Forester. Shake well with i ice. 
F 4 ‘Strain into delmonico glass, 

: garnish with fruit. 
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Service, ready to give careful 
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cable your requirements today. 
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Safe, Pure Water 


The Hy-Pur Water Purifier is your guarantee of a 
constant supply of safe, pure water. It will destroy 
water-borne intestinal pathogenic bacteria that cause 
cholera, typhoid, paratyphoid, and bacillary dysen- 
tery. The causative of many eye, ear, nose, and throat 
infections, the Lancefield Group A (Human Pathogen) 
Beta Hemolytic Strep, is destroyed by Hy-Pur. 
Particulate matter larger than five microns and 
parasites, flukes, and cysts that may be immune to 
chemical treatment are removed mechanically from 
the water by Hy-Pur. Hy-Pur treated water is 
guaranteed pure. 

Hy-Pur imparts to the purified water a residual 
bactericidal (bacteria killing) property that con- 
tinues long after treatment. 

Hy-Pur Water Purifiers are small, light, and easily 
installed in the water supply line. They are foolproof, 
easy to maintain, have no moving parts, need no 
power supply and require no chemical additions. 
Replaceable cartridges are easily and quickly in- 
stalled, and are required only when the water flow 
rate becomes inadequate. 


Hy-Pur Water Purifiers are available in four sizes, 
offering the following continuous water flow rates: 


Model SB-4 Flow Rate, Gal. Per Min....1 


Send today for detailed information and prices on Hy-Pur Water Purifiers. 
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ARCH STREET, CARNEGIE, PA., U.S.A. 


Monsieur Tissot 
| (from page 6) 


_ from behind the tower and eyed us in silence, quite indiffer- 
ent, it seemed, to the presence of a crude scarecrow im- 
planted in the center of a small vegetable garden, several 
yards to the left. 

At this moment, Madame Tissot emerged from the house, 
bearing a sturdy copper pail filled with what obviously 
was kitchen refuse. Without a look to the right or to the 
left, she emptied it by a strong, routine swing in the direc- 
tion of the fowl. Then, turning to make her way back, she 
noted our presence and stopped, dead still, while I inquired 
if we might feel free to look about the castle grounds. 
She replied that we might do so, without enthusiasm or 
invitation. People who live in or close to castles must 
needs put up with outsiders who poke around at all hours. 

The hens, led by the brown rooster, stepped merrily into 
the midst of their meal and Madame Tissot, the burnished 
sides of her pail flashing arrows of gold, reentered her 
kitchen. The pause in conversation proved but momentary, 
however, for hardly had her ample figure been removed 
from our sight when Monsieur Tissot stepped forth, dressed 
in his crow-black Sunday best. He wore black boots, rubbed 


ists as both respectable and long-lasting. 
There was little in Monsieur Tissot’s Easter morning 


he was now leisurely in his step, his clothes were without 
wrinkle, his white shirt heavily starched, his cuffs spotless, 
his blue eyes serene. On such a Sunday morning he was 
permitted to view his property in a slightly detached manner, 
almost as a sight-seer might do. Tomorrow he would belong 
to the soil. Today, and what was in it, belonged to him. 
Yet, all this honest finery did not alter his visage which 
was still that of one who had labored long years in the 
open, who had known pain and who had known gaiety and 
who still expected to know more of both and how to deal 
with them. From his coat pocket he slowly drew forth a 


between his lips while, with the same hand, he again delved 
softly in the same pocket and brought forth a leather pouch 
of that black, broken tobacco, which, down through the 
years, has aided most effectively in keeping French work- 
men on speaking terms with a hostile world. 


Then we noticed that his left arm was missing. As he — 
deftly rolled paper and tobacco together with the fingers | 


of his one hand, I ventured to suggest, by way of conversa- 
tion, that it must be agreeable to live on his hilltop, well 
_ above the disturbing factors that invariably accompany more 
urban dwelling. Before replying, Monsieur Tissot pro- 
duced a pale-blue metal lighter, securely bonneted with a 
_ wind shield, and proceeded carefully to light his cigarette. 


church bell broke softly into Easter harmony. A group | 
of seven unhurried hens, a rooster in the lead, appeared 


appearance that revealed the hard-working, patient farmer; | 


tightly-rolled supply of Zig-Zag cigarette papers; extracting 
one from the bundle with the tip of his tongue, he held it — 


to mirror gloss, the toes and heels bulging with that built- ~ 
in sturdiness universally recognized by French agricultur- ~ 


There was a quick burst of flame and the dry tobacco f 


crackled and twisted at the tip. Once combustion was pro- 
ceeding normally, he was ready with an answer. 


from certain baleful influences. Certainly he was well housed 


(Continued on page 10) 
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You’ve learned to expect the Best, FIRST... 


from the industry-recognized authority for 


| Wash ’N’ Wear ... the world’s most experienced 


By the time you 
read this — 


we will have moved 
to our new home: 


600 SOUTH 
PULASKI 
STREET 


ae 43 mins. to our 
‘| Parking Lot from 
Washington, D.C. 
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ANNOUNCING: 


tailored Dacron**-Silk (45%). A luxury tropical suit to retail $60 and up oes 39.90 


source of suits made from synthetic fibres 


THE WASH ’N’ WEAR LINE FOR 1958! 


SEE THE CATALOG NOW EN ROUTE TO 
YOUR POST C/O YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE 


OFFICER ... ADDITIONAL COPIES SENT 


AIR MAIL UPON YOUR REQUEST 


ALSO eee Non Wash ’N’ Wear—but super machine 


i 
IN HAND-MADE 
7 WORLD'S LIGHTEST WEIGHT WORLD'S LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
YEAR "ROUND WORSTED & SILK 2-PLY DACRON*-WORSTED 
FROM HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 90 
45. 
47.90 
a *DuPont Polyester Fibre 


- BALTIMORE—23. MD. 
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Regular Direct Service to 


CUBA - JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA 


EAST AND WEST COASTS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


58 years of dependable freight service 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York. 131 State St., Boston. 
Isthmian S.S. Co., Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 


Coming to Washington? .... Stay at 


Complete, fully furnished deluxe apartments 
near the Pentagon. No need to eat out, com- 
plete cooking facilities. Unfurnished apart- 
ments also available. 

Phone TEmple 6-4400. Send for Illustrated 
Brochure. Mt. Vernon Ave. at Russell Road. 
Alexandria, Va. 


$I THis AD WORTH $5 TOWARD FIRST NIGHT'S STAY $5 


for less than a motel room by day, week or nuit 5 
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Monsieur Tissot 
(from page 8) 


high up on this venerable hilltop, with verdant forests all | 
about and a green valley spread out below, through which ¥ 
crept the silver ribbon of a river. The town was conveniently | 
near, only a fifteen minute walk, and yet well removed. As F 
a boy, it had seemed that he should have been able to throw 
a stone, standing where we were, right down into the garden | 
of Monsieur le Curé. He looked quizzically down at the © 
_ roofs and tiny gardens below us. Take that stand of pine, | 
_ just across the valley to our right, where it raised its green’ 
_head within gunshot of the castle tower; when the Nazis ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| came across country at sundown one day, they had camped | 
that night right in those pines. The next morning, at dawn, _ 
_ they had sent a burst of long-range machine-gun bullets into ~ 
| the tower to see what would happen. 4 
_ Monsieur Tissot turned slowly about and pointed to the 
_ lower stone slit of a window whose ledge was clearly potted ¢ 
_ by gun fire. The Germans had waited prudently among the / 
_ trees for awhile, and, as there was no answering volley, they Et 
_had come quietly forth and systematically encircled the 
entire village. They came up to the hilltop warily, “avec ~ 
| beaucoup de prudence,” but finding scarcely anyone on the , 
| premises (they had expected at least a handful. of Maquis ~ 
_or Résistants), they relaxed and told the occupants to call ? 
_in their women folk from hiding and get them something to 4 
eat. They made it clear that nobody would get hurt if he © 
_ behaved. All in all, the Germans had comported themselves | 
_ well enough while they were here on the hill; of course, 7 
_ they butchered the best hogs and ate the best chickens. Both 7 
the Mayor and the Curé had been interrogated and, time and 
_ time again had sworn that no Maquis or Résistants were in 
hiding. So, one night, they all went away and never came 
back. 
Tt seemed, ever since then, that some méchant—some- 
thing mean and apprehensive—was always coming out of | 
that stand of pine. Two years ago a maniac had crept out | 
_ of those woods by night and nearly killed the town’s baker 
_ while he was busy with his ovens. Only yesterday, Monsieur 
Tissot was helping his wife put a new handle on a meat- 
_chepper in the kitchen when suddenly he heard his hens 
squawking and cackling. He rushed out and found a big 
hawk trying to carry off a fat pullet. Of course, it is always 
_ when one needs a gun most that one does not have one. He 
_ dashed toward the hawk, shouting as he went, and the hawk 
finally took off and sailed back across the valley, flying high 
in wide, lazy circles, and then lit right over there in those 
pines. He knew the hawk had come from there in the first | 
_ place, as he had seen him before in that area. ; 
Monsieur Tissot pushed back his heavy Sunday felt and™ 
squinted thoughtfully at the scarecrow. He and his wife had ; 
hastily rigged it up and planted it in the garden patch after | 
their brush with the hawk. It wasn’t much of a protection / 
| but at least a step in the right direction. A light wind blew” 
across the hill and stirred the empty sleeves of the scare: 
crow; his head was apparently an earthen vase de nuit.? 
_ There were no trousers, but on a dull day and from a certain § 
| distance, as Monsieur Tissot explained, the flat wooden stake | 
_ which was also the back might pass for legs. The one piece) 
of raiment, an old coat in tatters, was held in place by af 
safety pin. A cross bar affixed to the stake at shoulder height} 


(Continued on page 12) 
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At last... for woolens, fleeces, and fine fabrics... 


NORMAL FABRICS 


COLD WATER WASHING 
THE EASY AUTOMATIC 


toao size | 
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EASY © - 
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Easy’s wonderful, new cold water 
washing eliminates the drudgery of 
doing special things by hand! Now 
you can wash even delicate fabrics 
beautifully ... automatically. Easy 
also gives you hot and warm wash 
water settings for everything in your 
laundry! Two-speed wash and spin 


Semi-Automatic... Dries as it Washes! 


No other semi-automatic washer does so hour with Easy. And only the Easy Spindrier gives 
much...so fast...so well! You can you new Finger-tip Control Center for ease and 
actually wash a full load as one is whirl- speed. Exclusive 3-minute automatic spin rinse 


Even without hot water... 
you can still do your laundry. . . automatically 


speeds for fine and regular fabrics lets 
you get really dirty clothes clean. Fa- 
mous Spiralator prevents overscrub- 
bing . . . ends the need for a lint filter. 
There’s only one washer that lets you 
do everything in your laundry basket 
automatically. The answer is EASY! 


x ing dry in the exclusive spin-tub. You _ to get clothes sparkling-clean. Two 9-lb. capacity 
a cs can do a full week’s wash in just one tubs and a handy, neat swing faucet. 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 
CoMmPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


@ LIFT-VANS. we handle Bowling Green 


steel lift-vans exclusively in Washington. Experi- 
ence for safety in these well known containers since 
the turn of the century speaks for itself. Door to 
door service is available throughout most of the 
world. We also use wooden vans and cases of all 
sizes. Recently we have constructed a branch build- 
ing across the river in Alexandria, equipped with 
every modern device for packing and foreign ship- 
ping. This building has its own private railroad 
spur and motor freight terminal to expedite service, 
and maintain our “on schedule” reputation. 


® WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE. 


Complete coverage is available for your household 
goods while in our motor vans, in our lift-vans, in 
our depository, or in your home. Just communi- 
cate with our Insurance Department. Most favor- 
able fire insurance rates apply to your goods in 
storage, due to the recognized superiority of our 
facilities. 


@ AUTOMOBILE SHIPMENTS. 


We specialize in boxing automobiles. We also 
have driveaway service to or from pier for auto- 
mobiles which do not require boxing. 


We are members of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Canadian Warehousemen’s Association, the 
British Association of International Furniture Removers, 
and F.1I.D.1. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux.) 


1701 Florida Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-5f00 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


E. K. MORRIS, President; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE, First 
Vice-President; PATRICK M. DEMING, Vice-President; 
RAYMOND O. BABB, Vice-President; ROBERT L. TULL, 
Assistant Vice-President; G. ELROY McNEIL, Secretary; 
DONALD W. TOLSON, Treasurer; FREDERIC N. TOWERS, 


Counsel. 
MARVIN W. WILL 


Director of International Services 


Monsieur Tissot 
(from page 10) 


extended the sleeves to the elbows; from there onward the 
drooped dejectedly in a most lifeless manner. The “scare” 
was missing from the scarecrow and Monsieur Tissot knew 
it. Moreover, the hawk had been overhead this very morning 
and seen it at close range. Monsieur Tissot admitted that © 
he must either dress it more convincingly or add more | 
menace to the pose. As of now, the psychological effect | 


on a feathered marauder was ,exactly zero. He must do 


something about it right away 


Down in the village the belis stopped ringing. A hush } 
had fallen over the valley and its influence seemed to pre. | 
vail lightly over the ground where we stood. As we walked | 
back toward the farmhouse, I thought of his missing arm. | 
I asked if he had lost it in the war. He said he had not | 
been a combattant in the first World War on account of af 
permanently stiff knee which had come upon him in child. » 
hood. At the time, as his friends began to volunteer, the — 
infirmity had caused him no little chagrin. However, since — 
almost none of the local young men who had gone to the © 
front ever came back, he had reached the conclusion that 
his bad knee had probably saved his life. He looked down # 
thoughtfully at that bad knee. As to his arm, he had lost 
that ten years ago while operating a mechanical saw. He 
now had an artificial forearm which he had learned to © 
manipulate pretty well, but he liked to leave it off on Sun- 
days and holidays. He felt more like himself without it. 7 
When he wore it he was probably “better dressed, but like — 
a man carrying something around that he couldn’t lay down.” | 


We came to an oak door in the north wing of the farm [ 
that had once been a medieval stronghold; an ancient wire | 
bell-pull, encased with red rust, was bolted conveniently by, 
but Monsieur Tissot had no need to use it. With his good) 
knee he dealt the door a stout push and we enteret. AV 
carpenter's bench stood at the right, from which had¥ 
poured countless spirals and twists of silken shavings that | 
now agreeably bedded the stone floor and _pleasurably 7 
scented the air. Sturdy tools, some obviously home-forged, 


hung neatly on the walls. High up, a patch of shrouded light 
Gtiered downward from a narrow aperture, about which! 
countless generations of spiders, totally without opposition, [ 
had woven vague masses of gray filaments that now swayed, | 
ghostlike, far above our heads. 


It was here, he explained, that he was teaching his grand-~ 
son to work wood. Wood was a clean and honest medium 
to gain one’s living by, and wooden field rakes (that was! 
what the boy was learning to make) were always in good 
demand. In some ways, he had improved on the way his 
father used to make them; take the teeth in a rake; twenty-/ 
four were required for each unit. In his father’s time they) 
used to whittle each tooth by hand, trimming it and rounding) 
it until it fit the hole in which it was set. Now he did it much! 
quicker; he used a steel plate with a round hole of they 
right dimension drilled through it. The boy sliced out the 
teeth in rough form and then drove them, with a heavw} 
mallet, straight through the hole. They came out quite round) 
and ready to fit into the rake head. Square pegs could fi) 
into round holes. Li 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Safety Proved on 
the Speedway for Your 
ie Protection on the Highway 


BUILT-IN SAFETY TO GIVE You 
“‘Peace of Mind” 
ON ANY ROAD-IN ANY COUNTR 
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The 


Firestone 


NYLON “500” 


Protects Against Impact 


The Firestone Nylon 
Safety-Tensioned Gum- 
Dipped Cord body is 91% 
stronger, making it vir- 
tually immune to impact 
danger. 


Protects Against Punctures 
and Blowouts 


A special air-tight safety 
liner seals against punc- 
turing objects and makes 
blowouts as harmless as 
a slow leak. 


The Gear Grip Safety 
Tread with thousands of 
safety angles provides a 
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traction under all drivin _. / f 


conditions. 
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Millicent Chatel, Realtor 


A Complete Real Estate 
Service for Residential 
Northwest Washington, 


Maryland and Virginia. B B 
2 


1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
GEORGE TOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 


DE 2-1137 
JA 8-7300 


Kindergarten 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL- 
AT-HOME Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex- 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Continuous guidance by Calvert teachers. 
BOOKS, SUPPLIES - provided! Calvert 
Courses are accredited, stress the fundamentals. 
Often used to enrich learning programs of 
superior pupils. Children all over the world have 
been educated successfully by the Calvert method. 
START ANY TIME. Calvert-taught children 
transfer easily to other schools, Send for the 
catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL @ 


130 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


through 

ninth grade 

52nd year 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


J. ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 
surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


Insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone: 
EXecutive 3-814) 


Monsieur Tissot (trom page 12) 


We returned to the yard, swinging the heavy door shut. 
With the thud of its closing, the yard fowl again raised their 


heads. Yes. in a changing world Monsieur Tissot liked 
_ living up here on his hilltop; not so much because he was 
_ removed from people but because up here the physical and 


vocal disturbances that people created when they lived 


_ close together were largely eliminated as far as he was con- 
cerned; many sounds did come up from the valley and 


although city sounds are generally harsh, those that reached 
his ears were materially softened and chastened by the ascent 
and hence seldom unpleasant. Take those church bells down 
there; if you were to stand under them or shut yourself up 
with them in the steeple, you could not overly long bear 


their din; but with distance the harshness evaporated and 


the spirit of the great vases de bronze rose on wings of 


harmony. As a young man, he had worked in the famous 


Paccard Foundry in Annecy and Monsieur Paccard—the 
father of the present Monsieur Paccard—had told him that 
a great bell was, in effect, “a bouquet of sound.” When a 
great bell was cast with infinite hopes and care, and the 
great bronze clapper within its walls struck against them 
for the first time, those reverberations instantly so created 
swam like mad, discordant souls until they leaped from the 
bell’s lip, and the moment they did so—if you had succeeded 
in your work—their voices mingled instantly into a_har- 
monious whole, to become a united wealth of melody “of 
which the heavens could be proud.” If they did not, you had 


completely failed. One never could know what the “soul” 


of a great bell would prove to be until it “spoke.” 

As we said goodbye, Monsieur Tissot gladly accepted 
the last of my American cigarettes, though I suspected he 
preferred those which he made with his Zig-Zag papers. Next 
time we came up, he said, he would have a bottle of vin 
du pays, one of the “good years.” 

My wife and | picked our way unhurriedly down the rocky 
path and on the first level turn in the trail where I could 


_ swing about I waved to him as he watched our descent. He 


promptly returned the gesture and in the background, as if 


from a respectful distance. the scarecrow, touched by the 


wind, fluttered both empty sleeves. 
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This is Khalifa bin Ahmed and his son, 
Ibrahim, proudly strolling around 
Aramco’s refinery at Ras Tanura, Saudi 


Arabia. Twelve years ago Aramco 


started Khalifa on simple assignments. 
Once he got them down pat, 


he was given on-the-job training for 


the next step ahead. Khalifa kept 


on his toes—and then in 1952, 


the Operator job at the crude oil | | 


topping plant; two years later — 


Head Operator! 


Little Ibrahim is growing fast— a 


and the likelihood is that he will want 


to follow in his father’s footsteps. 


ARAMCO 


ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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A PERSONAL STORY 


I was stationed overseas and saving some money. 
Then a check for my accumulated Army leave arrived. 
I decided to make an investment. I wanted up-to-date 
information and personal consultation. Luckily, my 
home leave was coming up soon. I would see an old 
friend and colleague with whom I had worked as security 
analyst, who was by now a partner in a Wall Street firm, 
He was most anxious to help, made a number of sugges- 
tions, but thought the market was too high.—My leave 
was up—I had not made a decision about investing. 


Korea! Inflation was threatening again. I had to act! 
I did what I should have done in the first place—I 
bought investment company shares—but at a much 
higher market level! 


What had I accomplished? I had not eliminated the 
risk inherent in investing, but I reduced it by buying in 
effect shares of many companies in different industries. 
I also obtained full time investment management. Pro- 
fessionals would supervise my securities and make the 
necessary decisions selling and buying individual stocks. 
This is very important in our rapidly changing economy 
where no stock is good enough to be looked up and 
forgotten. With these advantages, I felt that I had solved 
my investment problem in the most sensible way. 


But I had lost several years because I had believed 
the market to be “too high.” Too high in relation to 
what? Nobody knows! However, this risk can also be 
reduced. Invest a little at a time over an extended 
period, This does not assure profits; nor does it protect 
you if you have to sell in a declining market. But you 
will not invest all your money at a market top and it is 
so much easier to get started if you do not have to 
commit a large amount at any one time. 


In order to make this modern method of investing 
available to my former colleagues and other interested 
parties, I established the Service Investment Corpora- 
tion. Four years have passed. We now have customers 
in the four corners of the world. Some have made 
sizeable investments, others are investing as little as 
$25.00 at a time. Many earmark their account for such 
specific long-range objectives as college educations, 
eventual purchase of a home, or the supplementation 
of retirement income. We cannot, of course, assure ful- 
fillment of any investment objective. But we will do our 
best to be of service to you. 


Why don’t you drop us a line today and we will be 
happy to send you a pamphlet about Mutual Investment 
Funds in general. Better still, let us know what your in- 
vestment objective is and give us such details about your 
financial position as you care to disclose. Since we 
represent a number of leading Funds, we will send you 
the prospectus of a Mutual Fund which will be best 
suited to your individual needs. It will describe the in- 
vestment policy, ihe portfolio, the sales charge and give 
other pertinent information. 


In case you are in Washington, we suggest a personal 


consultation. Of course there is no obligation. 


HUBERT K. LADENBURG 
President 


(formerly with the Foreign Service) 


SERVICE INVESTMENT CORP. 


Telephone—National 8-6770 Cable—SERVISCO 


927 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Year’s Greetings 


The JoURNAL’s cover for January 1933 carries a New 
Year’s message to the Service from the Secretary, Henry L. 
Stimson, and his staff. Under the Secretary’s signature ap- 
pear those of Under Secretary W. R. Castle, and Assistant 
Secretaries Wilbur J. Carr, Francis White, James Grafton 
Rogers and Harvey H. Bundy. (January 1958: Mr. Castle 
lives in Washington; Mr. White is our Ambassador to Swe- 
den; Mr. Rogers is president of the Colorado Historical 
Society and mayor of historic Georgetown in the Colorado 
mountains; and Mr. Bundy is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council and 
chairman of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He practices law in Boston.) 


A Different Kind of Fallout”: 

The present worry about atomic fallout caused Al Lightner 
to recall a different kind of “fallout” which he saw just 25 
years ago when traveling from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires, 
en route to his new post at Pernambuco. “We arrived.” says 
Al, “tat Patagones in the Argentine in June to find it cov- 
ered with volcanic ash that had fallen the night before. 
This volcanic ‘fallout’ had been suspended in the upper 
atmosphere for two months—or since April—at which time 
several volcanoes erupted in Chile. It was predicted that 
there would be similar ‘fallouts’ over a period of years.” 
(FS October 24, 1932, Vice Consul Raymond 

in A. Hare and Julia Mary Cygan of North 


Tonnawanda, New York. 


Hare-Cycan. Married at Beirut, Syria on 


Society Note: The first Bachelors Cotillion of the season 
was held at the Mayflower Hotel on the evening of December 
14. The debutante chosen to dance with the cotillion leader, 
Herbert C. Hengstler, was Gladys Szechenyi, daughter of 
the Minister of Hungary and Countess Szechenyi. 

Footnote: Definition of a bachelor: “A fellow who can 
pull on his socks from either end.” We’re not thinking of 
Herbert Hengstler, Grant-Smith, Tom Wilson, Charlie Eber- 
hardt, Joe McGurk, Edward Groth, Tom Horn or any other 
old friends. No Sir! 


A son, Barclay, was born on February 4, 1932 
at Rome to Diplomatic Secretary and Mrs. 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr. A son, Daniel Me. 
Coy, was born on October 29, 1932 at Barce- 
lona to Vice Consul and Mrs. Daniel McCoy Braddock. 
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25 Years Ago 


He’s Still a Ball of Fire: 


JOURNAL correspondent at Kingston, Ontario writes: “At 
a dinner and family party on Thanksgiving Day, given by 
the American Women’s Club, Consul George Gregg Fuller 
read the President’s Proclamation, carved a turkey, made 
an address, presented a portrait of Washington and then 
fiddled for old-fashioned dancing.” Note: Mr. Fuller was 
the moving spirit in founding Dacor and is the organiza- 
tion’s Executive Director. 


And More Recently 
St. Paul’s School Bowls: Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen; 


Norman Armour, former Assistant Secretary of State; 
James Grafton Rogers, and former Ambassador A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., were among the alumni of St. Paul’s School 
presented with large Wedgwood punch bowls on the occa- 
sion of the school’s centennial anniversary. 


The Aga Khan was an Optimist*: During World War 
II, the late Aga Khan lived in neutral Switzerland and 
played golf at a Zurich club. One day he was going around 
alone and I, then Consul General at Zurich, was coming 
along after him. Looking down the fairway I could hardly 
believe my eyes! He was standing with his hands held high, 
wearing white cotton gloves. His war-time caddie, a young 
Swiss woman, quite small, was pulling up his trousers. I 
soon overtook him and he invited me to join him. 

Every now and then my golfing companion’s pants would 
sliand.his alert little caddie would heave ho and the Aga 
Khan would help all he could by stretching high both arms. 

Just as we finished the game, which the Aga Khan won, 
his attractive French wife arrived in her car to pick him up. 
We went to the clubhouse for a drink. Since the leader of 
the Ismaili Mohammedans was not interested in the “19th 


hole,” we did not go to the bar but had orange juice served 
on the terrace. 


“Definition of a pessimist: A man who wears a belt and 
suspenders at the same time. 


A Passage from a Letter 


I had a letter recently from Ambassador Robert F. Wood- 
ward. After writing about several Service topics, Bob, 
reminiscing, concluded: “It is almost twenty-five years since 
I was in your class along with Edward Page, James Hender- 
son, Randolph Higgs, Reginald Bragonier, Orray Taft, Mil- 
ton Wells and others. While I have stretched my limited 
abilities so hard during these past twenty-five years that 
I sometimes think they are going to snap, I must say that I 
am deeply indebted to the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service for an intensive education and a life filled 
with never-ending intellectual variety, opportunity to make 
some contribution to human progress, and most of all, the 
family and friends acquired as an outgrowth of being in 


this profession.” 
Wishing Them a Good New Year 


A very Happy 1958 to our Managing Editor, Gwen Bar- 
rows, and to her predecessors, Lois Jones. Joan David and 
Jane Wilson Pool. 


January, 1958 
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Power and Diplomacy 


by Dean ACHESON 


Excerpts from Mr. Acheson’s lectures inaugurating the William L. Clayton lectures 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy last autumn. The lectures are being 
published this month by Harvard University under the title “Power and Diplomacy.” 


HAT Is the foreign policy of the United States? It is, 
I suppose, the grand strategy with which the United 
States proposes to deal with the main facts—the thrusts and 


’ problems they present—of the outside world. . . . That pol- 


icy must be to accept the leadership and laboring oar—in 
default of any other nation which can do so—in creating a 
workable system of free states, with the military force nec- 
essary to protect them, with the arrangements necessary for 
their economic development, and with sufficient community 
of ideas and purposes for their political cohesion. . . 

Regardless of whether Americans continue to be as hard- 
working as they are now, present trends and common pru- 
dence require us to base policy on the hypothesis that, in the 
absence of a new and vigorous effort on our part, Soviet 
productive power will approximate that of the United States 
well before this century is over. .. . 

The growth of Soviet power requires the growth of coun- 
ter-power among those nations which are not willing to con- 
cede Soviet hegemony. With this counter-power the future 
can be faced with hope and ‘confidence, as well as with a 
sober appreciation of its dangers. Growth of counter-power 
is needed in our own country, in other industrially devel- 
oped nations, and in countries only at the beginning of 
industrial development. . . . 


HE DEVELOPMENT of productive power in the non-com- 

munist world, with complementary efforts to produce 
strong military forces and to increase all that makes for 
political cohesion, is the course most likely to bring about 
a workable international system and a stable power relation- 
ship. The probability of achieving all this, given full en- 
deavor on our part, ratings from fair to excellent. 

Two courses are before us. One course is for the American 
people to use their vast productive power, along with their 
own hard work, to maintain their pre-eminence and to fash- 
ion a system by which they and all who have the will to do 
so can emerge strong and free from the period of competi- 
tive coexistence, of whatever duration. The other course is 
for the American people to expend their productive power 
on an increase in consumption and leisure, leaving the non- 
communist world leaderless to drift along as best it can. 


*Reprinted by permission from “Power and Diplomacy” by Dean 
Acheson, published by Harvard University Press, ©1958, the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 
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Military Requirements of a Free World 


The attitudes formed over the century between Waterloo 
and Mons flowered in the conviction that war was the most 
horrendous of crimes for which no punishment inflicted 
upon the individuals and nations whose “war guilt” was 
established could be too severe. . . . 


At the same time, an equally unqualified, and quite in- 
cousistent, conception regarding the conduct of war seized 
possession of our minds—the conception of unlimited ob- 
jectives and absolute victory. .. . 


The responsible maker of policy would be most unwise 
not to assume that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have sufficient nuclear capacity to retaliate with lethal 
power, whichever might strike first... . 


So long as both nations can preserve their retaliatory 
force through an initial attack, a strategy of unlimited nu- 
clear attack is a strategy of mutual suicide. It becomes one 
of the highest aims of policy to avoid this disaster. . . 

We have too little common ground and purpose with a 
society dedicated to the destruction of ours to reach any 
basic agreements requiring mutual trust. But we do have 
some common ground, the common ground of what Mr. 
Churchill has called mutual terror. Upon that and upon our 
own strength and courage it may be possible to bridge the 
chasm which yawns before us. 


Here one must pause to ask what is meant by deterrence. 
To deter another is to prevent him from doing something, 
by a threat to do him harm under certain circumstances, 
which he believes we will do and does not want to provoke. 
“A threat,” as I have said before, “is not believed, and there- 
fore cannot deter, unless there is general conviction that the 
threatener has both the capacity and the intention to carry 
out the threat... .” 


To put forward as a policy a threat which is incredible 

. is highly dangerous for the country, and utterly de- 
structive of the effort to create a workable non-communist 
world system. .. 


Do any of us seriously believe that an American govern- 
ment would take the position that an attack on Quemoy 
would involve the destruction of Peiping or Moscow, or 
both, and of New York? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE ANSWER is, of course. that the threat is not credible. 

That unhappily is not the whole answer. We must add to 
it that, in developing the composition of its military forces, 
this government has been acting for some years as though 
it were going to rely upon this incredible threat. As a result 
other courses are being foreclosed. In the consequent situa- 
tion our only choice is to do all and to bring on devastation 
which we may not survive and which the issue cannot justify. 
or to do nothing and thus to lose position after position 
without a struggle. 


No situation could more readily destroy cohesion between 
the United States and other states in the non-communist 
world, for it advertises itself as a prescription for failure. . . . 


In reality, the purpose of our nuclear striking force, the 
Strategic Air Command, and of all the effort and expense it 
so richly deserves, is to deter a major attack against us and 
our allies. . .. Under the shield of its protection we need 
other and different forces, which we do not have, to respond 
to lesser forcible challenges to our interests, to achieve 
limited objectives, and to make possible and credible our 
determination, with others. to provide security for a work- 
able non-communist world system other than by blowing 
it to pieces. 


The capacity we need is not to be thought of as merely 
auxiliary to the Strategic Air Command, or as designed to 
conduct world war on the model of 1914 or 1940. The 
forces required have a wholly different function, and should 
have different equipment, and training. . . 


The separateness and complete difference of the forces 
would underline our intention, in meeting force used against 
our interests with force, to keep the conflict to a minimum, 
to achieve the limited purpose of stopping the injury, to 
pose no threat of massive nuclear attack. This should 
minimize miscalculation of our intention. 


Not all conflicts are mortal challenges, and not all should 
be made to appear so... . 


Victory in limited war is not gained by putting the 
existence of the opposing state—and our own, too—in issue. 
It does not seek unconditional surrender; it does not nec- 
essarily mean attaining all that we desire. The aim of 
limited war is to stop the infringement upon our interests. . 


Outside of Europe military effectiveness and cohesion 
among non-communist states are best served by reliance on 
conventional forces organized and equipped to combine great 
mobility and fire power. Forces of this sort should be able 
to accomplish all that military power can properly be called 
upon to do in limited conflict—not to hammer an enemy 
into unconditional surrender, but to stop actions which are 
injurious to our interests. 


The government of the United States cannot plead that 
it does not have the resources to develop both nuclear and 
conventional forces. . . . 

Strength at the Center 
Without American association with Western Europe, in- 


dependent national life in Eastern Europe cannot revive. 
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Without this association, no unification of Germany, on 
terms tolerable to West Germans, East Germans, and their 
neighbors is possible. . . . 


The only deterrent to the imposition of Russian will in 
Western Europe is the belief that from the outset of any such 
attempt American power would be employed in stopping it. 
and if necessary, would inflict on the Soviet Union injury 
which the Moscow regime would not wish to suffer. The 
regime will not believe that this will happen if the United 


States and Western Europe are separated and stand alone. ... 


Imagine that the European members had dissolved 
NATO, in a belief that it had become inimical to their 
interests, or that Germany had withdrawn from NATO for 
similar reason. In either event Europe would be left unde- 
fended by any common defense force. To dominate such 
a Europe would require no major effort by the Soviet Union. 
A move by the Soviet Union in such a Europe would be 
entirely equivocal from the point of view of the United 
States. It would not be a clear signal of a Soviet determina- 
tion upon an ultimate test of strength with the West. Though 
a serious step, greatly to the detriment of the United States 
and of Europe, it would appear to most Americans, as to 
the Russians, as something to be expected—indeed, almost 
inevitable. Our withdrawal from a position once strongly 
held would indicate to the Russians an abandonment of any 
intention to dispute the position as an issue of survival. . . . 


NATO and its common defense force are not only essen- 
tial for the security of Western Europe, but without them 
there would be little hope for the recovery of national 
identity in Eastern Europe, or for safe and lasting German 
reunification. . . . 


The aim of the Kremlin in talking of troop withdrawals 
is clear enough. It is to entice German Socialists and others 
in Europe to undermine NATO, to separate Europe from 
America, and to eliminate effective opposition to Soviet 
power in Europe. For the West to agree to these with- 
drawals would be folly. But that does not prove that it is 
impossible. For, as Dr. Adenauer was wont to observe to 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, it is a great pity that God limited 
the intelligence of man without limiting his stupidity. . . 


My own conclusions are that present circumstances require 
substantial strengthening of American and British nuclear 
power located in Europe, as well as allied (including Amer- 
ican) conventional forces and tactical air power... . 


We should strengthen allied nuclear power in Europe 
purely as a temporary measure, while pressing vigorously 
with our allies an escape from reliance upon nuclear 
weapons. The escape lies in the development of allied con- 
ventional forces capable of safeguarding Europe against 
attack by conventional forces. If this is done with deter- 
mination, there may be, for the first time, some mutual 
benefit in a proposal for an East-West reduction of forces. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Shanghai Alma Whiter 


by John W. HENDERSON 


FTER the closing of the USIS offices, it seemed appro- 
A priate first to make such efforts as might be possible 
through formal and informal channels to obtain a reversal 
of the closure order before taking any steps to dismiss the 
ninety Chinese employees whose jobs were at stake. These 
efforts had the expected negative result, but as we were then 
in the midst of negotiations with the discharged Navy em- 
ployees, we deferred any move to dismiss the USIS staff. 

Events of that hot and humid Shanghai summer cannot 
be adequately told without some description of the backdrop 
against which they took place. It did not take the Republic 
of China, smarting under the disastrous defeat of its ground 
forces, long to regroup and reorganize on Taiwan. The 
Chu Shan Islands which the Republic still held were only a 
few minutes’ flying time from Shanghai, and with these 
islands as a base, the Nationalists began a series of almost 
daily bombings which was to last for several months. 

The bombs themselves did not constitute too great a men- 
ace, since most of them were directed at shipping or harbor 
installations. Usually only two or three planes appeared 
over the city at any one time. The real hazard was the ele- 
mentary state of Chinese Communist weapons and the even 
more primitive standard of training achieved by the Chinese 
Communist infantry. At the moment a Nationalist bomber 
appeared within sight or sound every Communist soldier in 
Shanghai dropped whatever he was doing and blazed away 
skyward. The ensuing racket was tremendous and fearsome. 
The quantity of lead thrown up by the eager. but wholly 
ineffective, defenders was bound to return to earth. In one 
raid an eager Communist was seen to lean from a second- 
story window and discharge his pistol heavenward. 


OR THE foreign community, though, the greatest hardship 
F lay in the lack of communication with the outside world. 
The last commercial airliner had put down under small 
arms fire two days before the city was conquered. Fighting 
had destroyed the transmitters used for international tele- 
phone communication. Travel outside the city limits was 
absolutely prohibited. Radio communication had suffered 
the same fate as the telephone or else was denied to for- 
eigners by fiat. The Consulate General did maintain a radio 
link with Canton and the outside world for official business 
only. After several months of no incoming or outgoing mail, 
a U. S. Government radio link was established with Navy 
headquarters on Guam and official personnel were then per- 
mitted to send one letter of fifty words each week through 
that channel. In Guam the messages were typed and sent as 
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letters. Foreigners with non-official status were cut off com- 
pletely. 


Throughout this period the constant preoccupation of the 
Shanghai press was with the hatred that all Chinese were 
supposed to have for the American “imperialists.” The clos- 
ing of the USIS offices was reported in the same manner as 
the tabloids report the finding of a nude body or the seizure 
of members of a dope ring. I was referred to as the “F.B.1. 
trained head” of a spy ring seeking to obstruct the progress 
of the People’s revolution. The Shanghai Russian-language 
press was forced to label me as “Genderson” since there is 
no “H” in the Russian alphabet. 


The possibility of reopening U. S. Information Service 
operations clearly did not exist; nor did it any longer seem 
desirable since the results could not hope to justify the ex- 
pense. The American staff had received orders to leave 
China. During the weeks following the closure order, and 
prior to their dismissal, the Chinese staff were kept busy 
with housekeeping tasks not involving contact with the pub- 
lic. Some completed translation projects, some repaired 
equipment, some were sent out to round up library books 
which had not been returned. 

In mid-August formal dismissal notices were distributed 
with an effective date of mid-September. Employees were 
told that they would be paid cash for unused leave, that all 
of their contributions to the retirement fund would be re- 
turned, and that during the period of notice a liberal pol- 
icy would be followed in giving them time off to look for 
other employment. We made it clear that their dismissal 
was not due to our choice but to the action of their own 
authorities. The day the dismissal notices were distributed a 
small committee served notice that the employees wished to 
discuss additional dismissal benefits. I agreed to receive a 
delegation of eight. ° 


% * 


Most Americans in Shanghai had reached the conclusion 
by midsummer of 1949 that they could expect neither eco- 
nomic nor physical security in Communist China. The 
United States Government prepared to withdraw its person- 
nel from the mainland and to close its diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments. 

Since no regular sea or air transport was available, the 
means to be used for an evacuation presented a problem. 
Negotiations began with the Communist and Nationalist 
governments to permit an American ship, the SS General 

(Continued on page 24) 
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windows of the United States Consulate General the 

city of Alexandria slept uneasily. Sporadic bursts of 
anti-aircraft fire voiced obbligato to the bomb explosions 
echoing from the military airfield. Blue-papered window 
panes shook violently but the silence in the room grew 
heavier. In the office of the Consul General two candleflames 
threw grim shadows across a map of Egypt. Hunched over 
it were three men whose faces appeared pale and haggard in 
the dim light. Their labor with the recently completed mass 
evacuation of some two thousand United States citizens 
through Alexandria had brought them to near-exhaustion. 
Painful memories of hurried farewells to their families 
crowded in on them. And now a third evacuation seemed 
imminent. 

Glancing up from the map, Consul General Barr V. Wash- 
burn, top U. S. official in Alexandria, stared thoughtfully 
for a moment at his cigar and then looked at his two aides. 
The bark of ack-ack fire sounded closer and then stopped 
abruptly. “Well, gentlemen,” he sighed wearily, “we agree 
that the shortest overland exit from Egypt is the road to 
Libya through the Sahara.” As he spoke he moved his pencil 
point slowly across Northern Egypt through World War II 
battlefields of El Alamein, Mersa Matruh and Sallum. He 
went on: “Once we get the evacuees to Libya there should be 


THE blackout curtains hanging over the 


FSO Nicholas Lakas was in charge of the last convoy to leave 
Alexandria during the Suez crisis. The story he tells here is one 
which will be on the Foreign Service TV series expected for next 
fall’s programming. Mr. Lakas is spending this winter studying and 
working under the Department's new program at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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no difficulty in reaching the airfield at Tobrouk.” Both 
aides nodded in agreement. “If the Ambassador approves 
our plan,” the Consul General continued, “and if the 
Egyptian government raises no objection we should have 
the convoy on the road by Sunday morning.” 

Americans who had remained behind were beginning to 
have uneasy second thoughts. Egyptian military installa- 
tions were now under heavy bombardment. New Anglo- 
French landings were expected. Working against time, the 
Consulate General at Alexandria and the Embassy at Cairo 
moved swiftly towards the completion of a new evacuation 
plan. But this one would be tougher. The problems which 
faced them were different from those which they had solved 
during the previous week. 

Alexandria’s harbor was closed to all shipping. Com- 
mercial airline services, domestic and international, had 
been suspended. Rail communications were disrupted. 
Highways were either closed or were being used solely for 
military traffic. In effect, Egypt was almost completely iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. But two exits from Egypt 
were still open—the Sahara desert road along the coast of 
Egypt to Tobrouk, Libya and the Nile valley route to the 
Sudan via highway and steamer. 

Of the two escape routes, the black-topped coastal road 
was the shortest, about 500 miles from Alexandria and close 
to 700 from Cairo. Only a few small native villages lay in 
the bleak stretches between Alexandria and Tobrouk. Deso- 
late and frequently covered by Sahara sandstorms, the road 
winds through the remnants of World War II minefields. 
There were other dangers along the road—possible attack 
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by desert nomads or being caught in a no-man’s land in the 
event of a shift in the war scene. 


Supplies and transportation for civilian convoy traveling 
through this area posed serious difficulties. To overcome 
them, the Sahara Petroleum Company, an American oil ex- 
ploration firm in Alexandria, offered to supply vehicles, food 
and other items essential to a long desert crossing. All of 
this was offered free of charge from patriotic or humani- 
tarian motives. The same community spirit of cooperation 
had prevailed during the first two evacuations. Sahara 
Petroleum, General Motors, Ford Motor Company and 
American Export Lines had made free use of their facilities. 
Their teamwork had contributed much to the comfort of the 
evacuees prior to their embarcation. 


Fourteen vehicles—six power wagons and eight passenger 
seaans—were to carry about thirty to forty evacuees. The 
convoy was to be unarmed. Refueling was to be done by 
portable handpumps. Spare tires, engine parts, twelve big 
drums of gasoline, K-rations, tents, bedding, medicines and 
drinking water were to be provided by the oil compan). 
These supplies were to be loaded on the power wagons in 
Alexandria. Milk powder, fresh bread and canned meat 
were to be obtained from Sahara’s camp at Mersa Matruh. 
The oil rig, about 200 miles west of Alexandria, was still 
manned by the company’s Egyptian employees. Convoy 
vehicles including the power wagons were to be operated 
by the evacuees. There was one exception: two of the 
wagons would be driven by Egyptian employees of Sahara 
who would travel as far as the border and then return. The 
decision to camp in the desert overnight or to push on to- 
wards Tobrouk was left in the hands of the convoy com- 
mander. 

The Egyptian government raised no objection against the 
passage of the convoy to Sallum. Sahara’s vehicles were re- 
leased from Egyptian customs regulations with an under- 


standing that the vehicles would eventually be returned to 
Egyptian territory. 


Standby notices were sent to U. S. citizens who had asked 
for evacuation assistance. These were followed up with a 
final message identifying the convoy’s destination. The 
rendezvous point for departure was to be the Cecil Hotel at 
Alexandria. Time of departure was set for 6:00 a.m., Sun- 
day, November 11. 

* * * 

By late Saturday night thirty-three men, women and chil- 
dren had reached the Cecil. Over half of the men were 
American employees of Trans World Airlines. Just before 
leaving Cairo they had received a wire from their Rome 
office advising them that a Super-Constellation was being 
diverted to Tobrouk for their use. It was to land at the 
airfield Monday morning. All non-TWA evacuees were in- 
vited to join the flight to Rome. 

Several of the men had families with them. There were 
ten women and seven children. The youngest child was only 
nine months old. Also in the group were two school teach- 
ers, a Hilton executive and a number of businessmen. The 
teachers had been on a vacation cruise and were stranded 
in Alexandria by the hostilities. Undaunted by their experi- 
ences, the intrepid ladies had chosen to remain in Alexan- 
dria believing that their ship would eventually call at the 
port. Now they planned to travel with the convoy as far as 
Tobrouk. From there they would make an attempt to reach 
what they believed would be their ship’s next port of call, 
Tripoli—900 miles beyond Tobrouk. 

To facilitate the convoy’s entrance into Libya, the Con- 
sulate cabled the American Embassy office at Benghazi ad- 
vising it of the number of evacuees and vehicles in the con- 
voy. It also gave the convoy’s estimated date of arrival at 
the Libyan frontier and requested that a consular officer 
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Gordon of the American President Lines, to stop at Shang- 
hai under a guarantee of safe conduct. There were ups and 
downs in the effort to arrange the General Gordon’s visit. 
Hopes were raised one day and dashed the next. The Amer- 
ican President Lines had no desire to lose a multi-million- 
dollar piece of property to a floating mine in the Whangpoo 
or to a bomb dropped by mistake in the enforcement of the 
blockade. For their part, the Communists were not eager to 
have a profitable source of dollar exchange slip through 
their hands. Nevertheless, step by step, arrangements went 
forward and the word was out at last that the General Gor- 
don definitely was coming to Shanghai in late September. 

The Communist authorities announced that all foreigners 
would be permitted to leave on the General Gordon without 
molestation, subject to certain regulations. Anyone who left 
would be required to obtain an official exit visa from the 
Shanghai central police station. Those departing would be 
required to pay all debts and civil claims in full. It was 
necessary to settle any outstanding labor disputes in which 
the applicant might be involved. Furthermore. one had to 
obtain bond from a Chinese guarantor who pledged his own 
resources that you were not a spy, not an enemy of the re- 
gime, had paid all of your debts and would make good on 
any subsequent claim or answer to any criminal charge 
which might arise later. In addition to all this, those depart- 
ing were required to show that they had placed an advertise- 
ment in the official Communist newspaper announcing in- 
tention to depart and inviting anyone who had claims to 
come forward and present them for settlement. 

No foreign resident nor any Chinese who worked for or 
was associated with a foreign firm could provide the good- 
conduct guarantee. The first few courageous Chinese to 
oblige their foreign friends by signing guarantees were im- 
mediately subjected to lengthy questioning by secret police 
and even arrested for collaboration with foreign spies. 

As one last turn of the screw, the exit regulations con- 
tained a requirement that application for departure and all 
attendant papers had to be executed in Chinese; all appli- 
cants had to purchase a Chinese seal bearing their names in 
Chinese characters; all questioning was conducted in Chi- 
ese and the applicant was obliged to bear the cost of an in; 
terpreter if he could find one willing to risk the displeasure 
of the Communist police. 


* * * 


| ake WAs NO Chinese employee of a foreign firm, no 
servant in a foreign home, who missed the point. Each 
realized that here was a golden opportunity when the full 
force of constituted authority was behind whatever demand 
he might choose to make—no matter how fantastic. 
Nevertheless, there still seemed to be grounds for confi- 
dence as the time for my first meeting with the USIS em- 
ployees approached. Most of the committee members I re- 
garded more as friends than employees. The atmosphere 
resembled that of a staff meeting rather than a labor bar- 
gaining session. At that time the Marxist principles had not 
yet caught up with the ancient Chinese system of seniority, 
so the men sent to negotiate were the senior employees, with- 
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out regard to their attitude toward Communism. One or two 
were Communist watchdogs, but the others were long-time, 
faithful employees whose services in some cases dated back 
to the war days in Chungking. 

These men were in a difficult and dangerous spot. For 
the most part their private loyalties were with the Consulate 
General, yet their very lives might depend on the success of 
their efforts in achieving for the new Communist regime the 
objectives it had in these negotiations. The ranking mem- 
ber of the group had been chosen to serve as chairman. 
Educated in Hong Kong mission schools, employed in 
Chungking by the U. S. Army and later by the O.W.I., it 
was unthinkable to him that he should now align himself 
against the Americans. Worse, should he do so and fail in 
his efforts, he would be suspected by his colleagues of double 
dealing. In this dilemma, he suddenly contracted a diplo- 
matic illness, and was unable to attend the opening meeting. 

Meanwhile, arrangements were made for his transporta- 
tion, via junk, to Taiwan where he could join the USIS 
branch office. With his wife and two children he embarked 
in the middle of the night. Two days later he walked into 
the office. The sea was rough, he said. Better to die of a 
rifle bullet than of seasickness, he had decided. 


N THE GREATEST secrecy, new arrangements were made for 

his passage on a steamer about to leave Tientsin in the 
north. When he arrived in Tientsin, however. instructions 
to the Consulate for advancing the necessary funds had 
heen delayed. 

His reaction in this contingency was typically Chinese. 
Unwilling to rely on the official radio request which was 
sent to Shanghai by the Tientsin Consulate, he preferred to 
trust in friendship. He sent a personal message over the 
Communist-operated telegraph system to one of the most 
ardent of the nouveau-Communists among the USIS em- 
ployees. Later he explained that he had chosen her because 
she had once gone to school with his wife. In his message 
he described his plight and asked for help. To my horror, 
this newly-converted Communist, with greatest conspira- 
torial secrecy, showed me this telegram and asked me what 
to do. Since, officially, the missing chairman was still ill at 
home, I could only tell her that it was wholly inexplicable to 
me. She turned the message over to the Shanghai Military 
Control Commission which issued instructions to the Tientsin 
authorities to arrest the fugitive at once. Fortunately, the 
necessary explanation had arrived at our Consulate in time 
and our senior employee had sailed on schedule. He re- 
mains free today. , 

The illness of the chairman having been thus embarrass- 
ingly exposed, negotiations proceeded without him on a 
nonetheless cordial plane. Being a Chinese negotiation, 
there was a great deal of preliminary talk about the hard- 
ships which the employees had suffered, the disaster which 
confronted them in the loss of their jobs and so on, before 
we got down to business. But at last the committee pro- 
duced its demands. These quickly dispelled the optimism I 
had felt at the outset. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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be sent to the border post to assist with the Libyan entry 
formalities. With the exception of six persons none of the 
evacuees had Libyan visas. 

Inside the darkened hotel lobby the evacuees had gathered 
around the Consul General to listen to his last minute in- 
structions. | was to command the convoy. Convoy speed 
was to be held to forty-five miles an hour to accommodate 
the slower power wagons. Distance between the vehicles 
was not to exceed three car lengths. Stops along the route 
were to be kept to a minimum. If at all possible I was to 
make a brief courtesy visit to the Egyptian military gov- 
ernor at his headquarters in Mersa Matruh. My orders 
read: “You are to insure that all under your command ar- 
rive safely at Tobrouk and are safely embarked. If condi- 
tions permit, you are to return to Alexandria by any safe 
means available to you.” 


OMEONE HAD produced a jar of instant coffee and paper 
S cups were being filled. Although outwardly composed 
and cheerful the evacuees showed signs of being apprehen- 
sive. An occasional humorous allusion to the convoy stirred 
nervous laughter. There had been rumors of possible Rus- 
sian intervention and of Russian volunteers joining the 
Egyptians. The air raids over Alexandria had come to a 
stop earlier in the week. But false alarms still kept the city 
under razor-edged tension. From the mosque near the hotel 
the muezzin was calling the faithful to morning prayers. The 
convoys H-hour was at hand. 


Fourteen pairs of blue-painted headlamps shone softly in 
the murky dawn. Evacuees were helping each other with the 
loading of baggage. I began my roll-call: Assadourian, 
Calvin, Chase, Egan, Green, Muldoon, and so on down the 
list of evacuees. One by one the responses came back. No 
one was missing. The convoy was ready to move. As I re- 
leased my parking brake, the Consul General leaned inside 
the window, grinned and cracked: “Good luck, Nick, don’t 
get lost.” 


I waved to him and slowly pulled away from the curb. 
Behind me the convoy got underway cautiously. At the 
first intersection I paused for the traffic that was not there. 
I guess it was just ingrained habit. Six minutes later the 
convoy had its first casualty . . . power wagon number two 
had a flat tire near an anti-aircraft battery guarding the 
nearby harbor. The convoy came to a halt. Helmeted 
soldiers stared grimly from across the street. Their officer 
motioned angrily at us to move on. Four civil defense 
guards armed with sub-machine guns appeared on the scene. 
It was an awkward moment. I mustered my Arabic vocabu- 
lary together and called out that we were Americans heading 
for Libya. Could we have a few moments to change our tire? 
To this day I haven’t a clue as to what caused the sudden 
outburst of laughter from the battery. | suspect it was my 
patchwork Arabic. The officer stepped onto the sandbag 
parapet waved away the guards and in English said: “O.K., 
but don’t delay too long.” We didn’t! 


Within the hour the convoy had cleared the first roadblock 
on the outskirts of Alexandria and was steadily approaching 
El Alamein. The road was deserted. Overcast skies pressed 
down on the desolate expanse of sand dunes stretching to- 
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wards the southern skyline. About a mile to the north the 
angry waters of the Mediterranean gave promise of an ap- 
proaching storm. On a ridge only a short distance ahead 
loomed the massive ruins of ancient Abousir Temple. At 
its foot was a wooden hut. Strung across the road was a 
barrier of empty oil drums. In answer to my signal the con- 
voy cut its speed and then stopped. We had reached the 
second road block. 

There were no visible signs of life in or around the hut. 
Long and uncertain moments crawled by. | was about to 
get out of the car to move the drums aside when the door 
of the hut opened. An Egyptian coastguard corporal stepped 
out onto the road. Behind him, half-hidden inside the 
doorway, were three soldiers with rifles pointed in our 
direction. The corporal approached the lead car cautiously. 
His hand rested on his revolver holster. In his other hand 
he held a brown sheet of paper. The actions of the guards 
struck me as strange. And yet they had every right to be 
cautious. But why the change between the two guard 
points? The convoy had been cleared through the first 
roadblock without delay. The Egyptian government had 
assured the Embassy that its military outposts would not 
hold up the American evacuees unless there was valid cause. 
Should I remain in the car or get out to meet him? These 
thoughts raced through my mind. I reached for the door 
handle. I got out of the car. 


HE CORPORAL came up to where I was standing. Behind 
T me the convoy was in a trough of silence. Uneasiness 
tightened my stomach. Pointing to the long line of dust- 
covered vehicles the corporal asked in Arabic if we were 
“Amerikani.” I nodded and gave him my identity card. 
He studied it laboriously and compared the photograph at- 
tached to the card. Satisfied with my identity he handed the 
card back to me, came to attention and saluted smartly. But 
I still felt uneasy. The corporal glanced at the paper in his 
hand. Again he spoke in Arabic: “There are thirty four of 
you?” I nodded. Another interval of silence followed. Sud- 
denly his eyes flashed with an intense look of hatred. In 
rapid-fire Arabic he said something about the British and the 
French which I did not quite understand. He repeated his 
question with impatience. It dawned on me that he was ask- 
ing me if there were any British or French in the convoy. 
Now I knew why we were held up. The guard suspected us 
of harboring British or French refugees! I hastily assured 
him that there were no British or French nationals with the 
convoy. The corporal started to say something but left his 
first word hanging in mid-air. He turned abruptly and 
walked slowly from one vehicle to the other. One by one 
he counted the evacuees. Including myself there were 
thirty four. At the last power wagon he stopped and made 
some notation on his paper. Then he called out a command. 
Seconds later soldiers were shoving the drums to one side 
of the road. We were free to go. 

By mid-morning the convoy had travelled seventy-five 
miles. We were on top of a limestone ridge separating the 
coast from the desert. The pass leading into the El Alamein 
battle site opened before us. On the right close to the shore 
stood a squat camouflaged building. This had been Mont- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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1. Sao Paulo. Former Director General Ba Chu-li signs the guest 
book as the famous Chinese painter Chung Dai-chien and his wife 
look on. Professor Chung, who has exhibited his work in New 
York and Paris, is a refugee from Communist China, living in 
Mogi Das Cruces, Brazil. Consul General Richard P. Butrick 
acquired his Chinese name during his fifteen years of duty in 
China posts. 


2. Addis Ababa. Length of Service awards were recently presented 
to American and local personnel by Ambassador Bliss. Receiving 
ten year certificates were Magness Newman and Myrtis Coltharp. 
Local employees Deboutch Haile Mariam, Wolde Tensae Dem- 
belle, and Wunde Negau received awards for 13, 11 and 12 years 
of service respectively. 


3. Izmir. King Zahir of Afghanistan (right center) is shown in 
animated conversation (in French) with American Consul Donald 
B. Eddy on the grounds of the American Pavilion at the Izmir 
International Fair. King Zahir, accompanied by President Bayar, 
showed great interest in the American products. 


4. Stockholm. Ambassador Francis White and Baron Ove Ramel, 
Introducer of Ambassadors, enter the Royal Palace where Am- 
bassador White presented his credentials to His Majesty the King 
of Sweden. 

The Ambassador was accompanied to the Palace by William P. 
Cochran, Jr., Deputy Chief of Mission; William Fowler, Coun- 
selor for Economic Affairs; Andrew E. Donovan II, Counselor for 
Political Affairs; Col. Wilbur V. M. DeLoach, Captain Louis C. 
Mabley, and Col. Francis R. Feeney. 


5. Singapore. Consul General and Mrs. Avery Peterson were among 
the guests of Run Run Shaw (second from right) at a party 
presenting Luli Sibah (on the right), star of Shaw Brothers’ na- 
tive film, “The Long House.” Miss Sibah’s father, Penghulu Sibah, 
stands between Mr. and Mrs. Peterson. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Community of Common Sense 


= is a popular fallacy to conceive of great diplomatic 
conferences, like the Paris NATO meeting, always in 
terms of contest. There is a tendency to look for triumphs 
and catalogue defeats. And where there are winners, a 
sporting public looks for losers. 


In President Eisenhower we had a champion who ac- 
quitted himself like one and the truth is that there were no 
losers in the competition of ideas at Paris. There was, 
instead, one solid victory for the whole Atlantic Community : 
a victory for common sense in any meaning of the term. 


The meeting at Paris showed, first of all, the common 
sense of the free world that if it doesn’t hang together it may 
hang separately. It went about giving effect to this common 
understanding in a common-sense manner. 


President Eisenhower stated the plainest common sense 
yet when he said that the core of the partnership is that 
“an attack against one is an attack against all.” That needed 
saying just at this time. And he backed it up by declaring 
categorically that the United States would come at once 
to the assistance of any NATO nation subjected to armed 
attack. 


The alliance moved to strengthen the “core” by bringing 
its military establishment up to date. At the same time it 
undertook to explore once more the chances for disarmament 
by multilaterial agreement. All agreed that intermediate 
range missiles and nuclear warheads should be stationed in 
Europe, since “Soviet leaders have made it clear that the 
most moder nand destructive weapons of all kinds are being 
introduced as a means of warfare.” But it was also agreed 
to test Soviet professions in favor of disarmament by re- 
newed negotiations, withi nthe framework of the United 
Nations, or if the Soviet Union should refuse to participate 
in the work of the UN Sub Committee at a meeting of 
foreign ministers. 


Some observers may claim to discover a paradox between 
resolving to arm and seeking to disarm. In truth, it is not 
only common sense to try to remove the causes of rearma- 
ment while we accept its risks and burdens, it is also an 
obligation which statesmen owe to their peoples. The 
American people and government have never thought other- 
wise. 


It may be hard for European populations in front-lien 
positions to accustom themselves to the idea of new weapons 
in their midst; and it requires patience to persist in dis- 
armament negotiations which have been consistently frus- 
trated by a major participant and which may be exploited 
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by him to weaken the alliance. But the charter of Paris 
shows the Atlantic Community united in a vigilant, common- 
sense approach to these and other problems. 


It was the part of common sense to refrain from stipu- 
lating now the precise location of new missile sites; to give 
heed to the domestic interests of the several nations which 
compose the alliance; and to provide for the evolution of 
popular and parliamentary opinion on the new courses 
which lie before the free world. 


The heads of state at Paris were able to do these things 
and at the same time to record far-reaching agreements on 
European security and important world issues. Their very 
presence at Paris demonstrated the scope and quality of the 
alliance. Their return to their capitals should insure that 
decisions will be carried out under the highest priorities. 


Before both segments of a divided world there now lies 
the great challenge of renewed negotiations on disarmament. 
Common sense—and it should be common to both sides—re- 
Guires that a supreme effort should be made to meet it. 
The alternatives grow ever more ominous. 


The common-sense beginnings made at Paris by those 
who in the President’s words “inherit and share the humane 
and religious culture of Europe” should bear fruits of peace 
for the whole free world as well as for those to whom free- 
dom is denied. 


Memo on the Staff Corps 


yee MEMORANDUM of Cecil Gray on the subject of the 
Staff Corps which was printed in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL has stimulated interest within the Foreign Service. 
The JOURNAL appreciates this interest and will welcome let- 
ters from other members who have ideas on this important 
problem. Any thorough-going reorganization of such a 
complex and far-flung apparatus as that operated by the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service must produce 
ramifications which will have varied effects for years there- 
after. It is probably impossible for any one person to be 
able to foresee all of the secondary and tertiary effects that 
may appear. It should be emphasized, of course, that Mr. 
Gray’s memorandum represents the views of one experi- 
enced Foreign Service officer who is attempting, at his post, 
to deal with some of the complicated changes which have 
been wrought in recent years in the structure of the Foreign 
Service. There are, no doubt, many other views of the 
Staff Corps and of its place in the structure of our Foreign 
Service. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, the Board 
(Continued on page 35) 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


by Gwen BARROWS 


Looking Forward 


In the first startled aftermath of the Sputniki’s ascensions 
many Americans felt that earth ties had suddenly been cut 
out from beneath them. Old measures of space and time, 
even of education and prospects, became suddenly mere 
folklore, like Bob Sivard’s excellent painting “L’Avenir” on 
the cover this month. 

The Scientific Man alone seemed to have a future, or even 
a present, in such a changing universe. We were told there 
were over 100,000,000 planets inhabited like earth; that 
it would be possible for man to travel for 1,000 years—if 
‘at the speeds of rockets—and then return to earth; that in 
future it would not be necessary to be present with a person, 
nor to use a medium, in order to converse with him. With 
such drafty potions served up from meeting scientists it was 
small wonder our heads were swimming. 

After the first and dramatic reactions there were anguished 
cries that militarily America was unprepared, that scientific- 
ally America was unprepared, that psychologically the 
Communists had scored a staggering victory. And as 
the dust settled, critics began to look deeper and realized 
that the unpreparedness was even more serious than it had 
appeared—that in many ways we had been drifting, and 
drifting badly. Like a homemaker who keeps the place 
looking well but does nothing to ease the tensions of the 
individual members, we had been letting action and things 
lake the place of ideas. On this point Russell Davenport’s 
“Dignity of Man” makes ever’ more poignant and challeng- 
ing reading in 1958 than when it first came out three years 
ago, and in a later issue of the JoURNAL we hope to run 
some excerpts from it. One pertinent remark, however, we 
would like to quote in passing: 

“The cause of freedom has not been stolen from the 
American with guns, it has been stolen from him with ideas. 
And he has found himself powerless to formulate his ideas 
in a way that can engage the confidence of the people of 
the world.” 

The advent of the Scientific Man makes this powerlessness 
more serious than ever before. It accents the need, which 
was never more vital, to engage the confidence of the people 
of the world. Here then is where the diplomat will once 
more come into his own. He will need new and better 
equipment lest he fall into that category Walter Lippmann 
recently called “frozen and sterile and without a vision and 
a purpose.” He will certainly need a scientific background 
—Ambassador Willis pleaded for this last fall—in addition 
to more languages. But above all he must have ideas and 
vision in this rocketing world of 1958. 


Candles on the Cake 


As the JOURNAL moves into its thirty-fifth year the Man- 
aging Editor would like to express appreciation to its 
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readers both for their contributed articles and continued 
support. In looking over the JOURNAL for the past year we 
can't but be impressed by the excellence of some of its 
contributed art work and articles: Andor Klay’s poetic 
translation of “The Flea of Abu Majub,” with illustrations 
by Ed Fischer, Paul Child’s handsome covers including the 
October one of the Sotheby Galleries, Ambassador Briggs’ 
“Biggest Frog in the World” which was widely reprinted, 
Ambassador Beaulac’s short story on the efficiency report, 
Guy Wiggins’ piece on Desklessness which also was _re- 
printed and picked up on radio and TV programs, G. Ed- 
ward Clark’s article on the liaison with the Bureau of the 
Budget, E. J. Beigel’s piece on the Mutual Security Program, 
S. I. Nadler’s “In Defense of Gossip,” and John Bovey’s 


“Why Franklin Failed.” 


AFSA Luncheon 


Mr. I. W. Carpenter, Jr., outgoing Assistant Secretary- 
Controller, speaking before the November luncheon of the 
American Foreign Service Association, said in part: 


I would like to tell you some of the things I have learned 
since coming to Washington. I refer to the phrases and 
high-sounding words which appear in the papers and docu- 
ments which come to my desk for processing. I remember 
the first time I ran across the word “exacerbate.” It was in 
the Wriston Committee Report. I was puzzled about it but 
now I know its meaning. When I return to the paper busi- 
ness, | hope I can help exacerbate my competitors. Also, 
in the Wriston Report certain functions of the Department 
were described as administration, others as “substantive.” 
I asked Ambassador Jerry Drew, who was then Director 
General of the Foreign Service, about the meaning of 
“substantive.” We looked it up in the dictionary. Webster 


defines “substantive” as “Definite rather than contingent in 
status.” Then Jerry told me, “You will have to get used to 
(Continued on page 51) 
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(from page 25) 


Flight from Egypt 


gomery’s headquarters during his famous battle with Rom- 
mel. Crumbling walls and gaping windows bore mute 
testimony to ravages by Bedouin and time. Below the ridge, 
about six miles to the southwest, the village of El Alemein 
hugged its green oasis. The weather remained unchanged. 
Thus far the condition of the road had been good but its 
roller-coaster undulations had begun to affect some of the 
evacuees. Only two roadblocks had been crossed since 
Alexandria. Traffic had consisted of a few stray camels and 
an occasional Bedouin sheepherder. The convoy twisted its 
way out of the narrow defile. Just off the road to the left 
was the British war Cemetery. Here the convoy paused 
for a break. 

Cramped muscles were stretched. Radiators were refilled. 
Tires were checked for air pressure. Half-empty gas tanks 
were replenished for the hundred-mile run to Sahara’s camp 
at Mersa Matruh. A sense of urgency hovered over the quiet 
bustle of activity. 

The cemetery lay in solitude. Seemingly endless rows of 
grave markers, Cross and Star of David, filled the valley 
nestling by the ridge. Leaning on the gate I found my 
thoughts going back to that day in October of 1955 when 
[ had attended the memorial services held at this very same 
cemetery. Hundreds of visitors had heard expressions of 
fervent hope that these men had not died in vain. And now 
. . . Mixed feelings of sorrow and frustration welled up. 
Vivid memories of the evacuation of my wife, Dad and two 
sons knifed through me. I longed for my family. As if 
from afar I heard someone say, “I beg your pardon sir, 
may I have a moment with you?” I turned quickly. 

Standing in front of me was a slender man dressed in 
faded khaki. Blond and of medium height, he appeared to 
be in his early forties. He introduced himself as_ the 
British resident officer-in-charge of the cemetery. His British 
passport identified him as a Graves Commission employee 
assigned to El Alamein. From his cottage on the other side 
of the cemetery he had seen the Sahara Petroleum markings 
on some of the vehicles. Guessing correctly that it was an 
American convoy he had asked to see the person in charge 
of the group. He hurriedly went on to explain that he had 
been marooned at the cemetery since the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. He had no telephone or automobile. His food supply 
was low. Nor had he any funds to pay the wages of his 
Egyptian assistants. They had stopped work on the cemetery. 
Some accused him of being a British spy. His life had been 
threatened. He felt that he had been forgotten by the British 
authorities in the rush of the events. Apologetically he asked 
me if he could join us. 


HE SCENE at the second roadblock flashed back. Obvi- 
3 ously the Egyptian posts had been warned to be on the 
lookout for British or French nationals attempting to flee the 
country. They knew that the convoy carried thirty-four non- 
enemy aliens. My orders from the Consul General were to in- 
sure that all under my command arrived safely at Tobrouk. 
I had every reason to believe that the Egyptians would look 
upon the inclusion of the Englishman in our group as a 
breach of faith. They might then detain the convoy or force 
it to return to Alexandria. An incident such as this could 
very well result in far-reaching repercussions. Someone 
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called to me from the road: “Come on Nick! You're holding 
up the show.” Little did the evacuees realize this man’s life 
was perhaps at stake. 

My shoe was digging shallow holes in the sand. I looked 
up and was about to speak when I noticed two natives on 
a nearby hill. I hadn’t seen them there before. Squatting on 
their heels they were watching us intently. I went back to 
my soul searching. Perhaps I could conceal him in one of 
the power wagons. If he were discovered? No, I could not 
allow emotion to turn my ear away from the voice of reason. 
Reluctantly I told him that much as I would like to help 
him I could not do so without jeopardizing the convoy’s 
chances of reaching Tobrouk. He listened quietly. The best 
I could do would be to give him some of our food and re- 
port his plight to the nearest British consul in Libya. He 
attempted a smile to cover his disappointment. We walked 
back to the waiting convoy. The natives were still on the 
hill watching us. His “have a jolly good trip” hung heavy 
on me as [| got into my car. I last saw him standing at the 
edge of the road— a solitary figure. 

The convoy picked up speed. Alone in the car I kept 
thinking of the Englishman. His sad smile was to haunt me 
for a long time. A stone marker on the left caught my 
attention. From this point westward British and German 
mines had covered much of the North African desert. In the 
years after the war the coastal road and narrow strips on 
either side had been swept free of danger. Some of the 
mined areas had also been cleared. But the desert was still 
fraught with the hidden menace of overlooked or unrecorded 
mine fields. Several employees of Sahara Petroleum Com- 
pany engaged in oil exploration work in this vicinity had 
been killed recently by them. The mine toll also included 
victims who had wandered off the road during blinding 
sandstorms. 

Time: twelve noon. Now and then a burned-out tank 
hulk broke the dreary stretches of the desert. There was a 
continued absence of both military and civilian traffic. No 
other road blocks were encountered. Gray skies glowered 
overhead. Visibility remained fair. Wind velocity had risen 
slightly. Thin strands of sand were reaching out into the 
hollows of the road. Fifty-seven miles separated the evacuees 
from Sahara’s camp outside of Mersa Matruh. 

Another bleak hour passed. Droning monotonously to- 
wards its destination the convoy dipped and rose on 
macadamized swells. The road, curving in a northwesterly 
direction, was approaching a low ridge. At last we reached 
the top. Below was the narrow coastal plain and the sea. 
About a mile away a steel tower soared above the flat terrain. 
It was Sahara’s oil rig. The evacuees headed for the camp. 
I raced towards the village. 

The military governor’s headquarters was on a hill near 
the village square. Above the large two-storey stone building 
an Egyptian flag whipped noisily in the wind. Two sentries 
blocked the entrance. Arms were presented after the corporal 
of the guard had examined my identity card. I was ushered 
into the General’s office. At the other end of the room a tall. 
lean officer stood by a window. At the sound of my foot- 
steps he turned and smiled his welcome. We shook hands. 
The General apologized for his “poor English” and said 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EUROPE’S STRIDE TOWARDS UNITY: 


Accents Need for U. S. to Maintain Liberal Trade Policy 


On the first day cf 1958 the Treaty of Rome entered into 
effect. This treaty bids fair to unite the economies of the six 
member states of the Coal and Steel Community—France, 
West Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries. It may even 
. lead to their political unification. For this reason it has had 
the hearty support of the United States. What it means for 
world trade cannot yet be determined. Much will depend 
upon whether or not major trading countries outside the 
Common Market, particularly the United States, pursue 
liberal trade policies. 

This month, too, the Administration will put before the 
Congress proposals to renew the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for five years and to authorize United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. On two 
counts, therefore, January 1958, promises to be a fateful 
month for the foreign economic policy of the United States. 


FEW YEARS AGO when I crossed the frontier of the 

German Federal Republic near Aachen I saw a sign 
which read, “Another country, but still Europe.” Those 
words dramatically symbolized the growing realization that 
despite ancient national rivalries, Europeans have a great 
deal more in common with each other than they do with 
the rest of the world. In the relatively few years since 
the end of World War II the statesmen and peoples of 
Europe have made impressive progress towards transform- 
ing this sense of cultural unity into an economic and pollit- 
ical reality. 

The United States provided the initial organizational 
impetus for this drive toward European unification. The 
Marshall Plan brought the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation into being. This in turn led to the 
European Payments Union and a variety of subsidiary 
European institutions. 

In 1952, inspired by Robert Schuman, a French states- 
man with a vision of European unity, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
took another major step by creating the European Coal 
and Steel Community. Within this community the tangled 
skein of tariffs, quotas and embargoes that hindered trade in 
coal and steel has been steadily unraveled. Some headway 
has been made in curbing the restrictive practices of cartels. 
Since 1953 the volume of coal and steel traded among mem- 
ber countries has registered a massive ninety-three percent 
rise. The Coal and Steel Community can claim a substantial 
share of the credit for this achievement. 
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by Guy WIGGINS 


The Common Market Treaty 


With this example of successful cooperation before them, 
the six Coal and Steel Community countries were embold- 
ened to take a still longer stride towards unity. After pro- 
longed and difficult negotiations they signed in Rome on 
March 25, 1957, a treaty that will eventually bind them 
into a single European Economic Community or Common 
Market. At the same time they signed a companion treaty 
establishing the European Atomic Energy Community or 
Euratom, providing for unified action in developing nu- 
clear energy. These Treaties of Rome hold promise of ending 
Franco-German rivalry, thereby immensely strengthening 
West Europe, a basic objective of United States foreign 
policy since the end of World War II. 


The potential economic consequences of the Common 
Market Treaty are similarly far-reaching. No brief synop- 
sis of its detailed provisions—it even covers such specific 
matters as the duty-free quota on bananas entering Ger- 
many—can present an adequate picture. However, some 
of its basic provisions are: 


(1) the progressive elimination of all tariffs, restrictive 
quotas, and other obstacles to trade among the members 
within a twelve to fifteen-year transition period; 

(2) a common external tariff regime applicable to im- 
ports from all non-member countries, based in general 
upon an arithmetic averaging of existing national rates; 

(3) a common agricultural policy, to be followed ulti- 
mately by the abolition of tariffs and quotas on farm 
products; 

(4) common provisions for preventing interference with 
competition, for freeing the movement of labor and capi- 
tal, for an investment bank, for a fund to help workers in 
industries adversely affected by loss of protection, and for 
harmonizing social and financial policies; 

(5) a structure of Treaty institutions —a Council of 
Ministers on the top political level, an administrative com- 
mission, a parliamentary assembly, and a high court; and 

(6) the association of the member states’ overseas terri- 
tories, most importantly the French African colonies and 
the Belgian Congo, with the Common Market. 


The Common Market Treaty has come at a crucial time. 
Europe’s rate of economic growth, which reached the highly 
satisfactory level of five percent to six percent annually 
in the first post-war decade, appears to be slowing down. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Common Market Treaty trom page 31) 


The OEEC, for example, forecasts that it will average only 
a littlke more than three percent annually during 1956-60. 
There are some who wonder whether such a rate is suff- 
cient to assure economic and political stability. This threat- 
ened downward trend could be reversed by the stimulus 
of competition among industries currently enjoying types 
of protection that the Common Market Treaty would re- 
move and by the opportunity for greater economies of 
scale inherent in a mass market of 160 million consumers. 


Implications for American Business 


In computing the common tariff on imports from tre out- 
side world the Six have agreed as a general rule to take the 
straight arithmetical average of existing national tariff rates. 
There are, however, many exceptions to this rule stipul-ted 
in the Treaty. Furthermore, the Six have not yet come up 
with their proposed common tariff, and even when they do 
it will not be final for the following reasons. All of the Six 
are contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. In the course of reciprocal tariff negotiations 
carried on within the framework of this Agreement they 
have undertaken not to raise duties on specified commodi- 
ties, without granting other countries equivalent compensa- 
tion. Furthermore, the GATT requires that countries enter- 
ing into a customs union arrangement will not, as a result 
of that arrangement, set up a new tariff which is higher or 
more restrictive in general than the pre-existing individual 
tariffs. The other contracting parties will be closely scruti- 
nizing the proposed common market tariff once it appears 
to insure that it fulfills this requirement. 

The Six must, therefore, go through a protracted period 
of hard bargaining with many countries before they can set 
all the rates with finality and put their common tariff into 
effect. 

Under these circumstances no one can foretell what duty 
will ultimately be set on a particular commodity. Anyone 
familiar with the Treaty, however, can estimate what the 
maximum rate would be on a number of commodities in 
the absence of effective bargaining within the GATT. 

Such estimates have aroused concern in third countries 
even where the governments of such countries enthusiastic- 
ally support the political and economic rationale underlying 
the Common Market. 

For many outside suppliers, however, the real issue is not 
so much the absolute rate of duties levied on their goods 
but whether their exports to any one of the Six member 
countries will suffer from the removal of tariffs on com- 
peting goods from any of the other five. 

Thus, an official of the Ford Motor Company’s Interna- 
tional Division recently told a House Sub-Committee that 
at present the Benelux area is a market for all foreign auto- 
mobile manufacturers. He estimated that under the common 
tariff, however, United States automobiles would have to 
surmount a 30 per cent duty in this previously low-tariff 
market, while Fiats, Volkswagens and Renaults would enter 
duty-free. He heartily endorsed the Common Market, how- 
ever, as good for Europe, good for the United States and 
highly favorable for Ford’s foreign manufacturing opera- 
tions. Comparing the future for automobiles in Europe with 
the great expansion of the United States auto industry in the 
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‘twenties he urged American business to invest in the Six 
and profit from the anticipated growth of their combined 
economies. Other American manufacturers incline to this 
view and have initiated studies to determine whether to 
invest in Europe, and if so, how much and where. 

Opinion differs on how the Common Market will affect 
United States exports during the early years of its existence. 
Exports of some manufactures will probably decline, but 
if European industries expand the scale of their production, 
exports of some types of heavy capital equipment might 
increase. Demand for industrial raw materials will increse 
as the tempo of European production quic ens. 


If the Treaty objectives of rationalizing industry and agri- 
culture are attained, Europe’s income will not only be 
increased, it will be Fetter distributed. The resu't will be a 
more than proportionate expansion of demand for food, lux- 
uries and specialty goods, which the United States would be 
well-equipped to supply. The Six will compete more effec-_ 
tively with the United States in foreign markets, but this 
in turn will increase their ability to pay for purchases from 
other countries. Quantitative restrictions now imposed by 
European countries to keep their purchases in line with 
their ability to pay could then be abolished. 


HESE ARE merely possibilities. They will become realities 
Lew if the advocates of liberal trade policies within the 
Six guide the destiny of the Community. An assault upon 
protection as daring as the Rome Treaty would arouse 
mighty opposition in any country. Although the ranks of 
the protectionists and cartelists in the Six seem somewhat 
disarrayed at present, one must anticipate that they will 
seek to wrest control of the Common Market from the liberal 
traders and turn it into a high-tariff, inward-looking b‘oc. 

The world’s trading nations, not least the United States, 
as the foremost trading nation of all, would do well to 
support the liberal traders within the Community. That 
support can most effectively be shown by a continuation and 
strengthening of our own policies to expand world trade. 
Our trading partners have voiced their concern, verging on 
alarm, over the increasing activity of protectionists in the 
United States. These countries will be watching with poig- 
nant interest the efforts of the Administration to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act at the next session of Congress. If 
lobbyists succeed in killing or crippling this legislation, 
European high-tariff advocates will have keen given a com- 
pelling argument in support of their position. 

Outside countries can also help to assure liberal develop- 
ment of the Common Market by strengthening the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The best way for us to 
do this is to pass the bill authorizing United States member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. The OTC 
would meet the long-felt need for a permanent organization 
to administer the General Agreement. 


United States’ exports to the Six totalled $2.8 billion in 
1956—a very considerable figure. This trade could expand, 
or it could shrink over the next twelve to fifteen years. 
Which way the tide will run, however, will depend in part 
upon how the United States Congress votes next year. 
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Shanghai Alma Mater 


(from page 24) 


LL THE employees wanted, the committee said, were the 
benefits they were entitled to under U. S. law, plus sep- 
aration allowances running from ten months to thirteen 
months depending on length of service. Furthermore, the 
proposal was so drafted that any rise in the local price of 
rice between then and the day of payment would require an 
upward adjustment. Rice prices were even then spiralling 
upward daily. 

These demands went so far beyond anything that we had 
expected on the basis of the negotiations with the ex-em- 
ployees of the Navy and on the known practice of business 
concerns in Shanghai that we could hardly believe our ears, 
although the traditional bargaining practices of the Chinese 
are well known. Patiently we tried to arrive at the real de- 
mands of the employees, but almost no progress was made 
through a series of negotiating sessions that ran through 
days into weeks. 


As we reached what seemed an impasse, the Communist 
newspapers published a comprehensive regulation on pro- 
cedure to be used in dismissal of employees. Reduced to its 
essentials, the regulation provided that employees must be 
paid a minimum of one month’s pay as a dismissal bonus 
and could not claim more than three months’ pay regardless 
of length of service. We read and re-read a translation of 
this decree. Nowhere did there appear to be any loopholes. 
At last law and order seemed to have taken over. Washing- 
ton agreed that funds could be made available for payments 
on the indicated scale. 


The USIS employee committee did not appear disturbed 
in the slightest when we called their attention to this an- 
nouncement of a new labor policy. Their demands were un- 
changed. When I announced that there seemed to be noth- 
ing else to do except to apply to the labor bureau for media- 
tion, the chairman, without pausing to consult, replied that 
the employees would be perfectly willing to join in a request 
for mediation. It was clear that something was wrong but 
after studying the Communist regulations once more we de- 
cided to go through with the request. We were soon to un- 
derstand the factor that we had overlooked. 


{ie OPEN this demonstration of People’s Democracy at 
work in the labor relations field, each side was invited 
to present its views on the issue, and each did so in a reason. 
ably dispassionate manner while the din of the Communists’ 
unnerving air raid defense rattled on outside the open win- 
dows. Having heard us out, the mediator spoke with a con- 
descending smile: “It is quite clear,” he said, his words 
being translated by one of the USIS committee members, 
“that your employees’ claims are just and reasonable.” 

“Is the regulation, for some reason, inapplicable to this 
case?” | asked. 


“It applies completely,” the mediator assured me. “These 
employees are entitled first of all to three months’ dismissal 
pay. In addition, they are clearly entitled to compensation 
for unjust withholding of money to which they were entitled 
and which you have not paid them from the time the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army entered Shanghai. 

“I have made a computation,” he went on, still smiling, 
“and the amount of underpayment plus the three months 
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equals exactly the ten to thirteen months’ pay they have de- 
manded.” 

“In what way was there any illegal payment?” I asked 
with some heat. 

“It is well known,” the mediator replied, “that since the 
People’s Liberation Army entered Shanghai, payment for 
services should have been made in proportion to the daily 
cost of living index or the price of rice. You have violated 
this law and you must now make compensation.” 

“IT know of no such law.” I told him. “Where and when 
has such a law as you mention ever appeared in print?” 

“In the New China,” my smiling instructor answered, “we 
do not find it necessary to publish our laws. People try 
things, and if they seem to work, then all cooperate in fol- 
lowing the same procedures. Thus, these practices become 
the law without the necessity of writing them out, and for- 
eigners, too, must obey our laws.” 

As the import of what he was saying sank in, I was con- 
vinced there was little use in going on, but I did point out 
that the decision was ex post facto legislation and nothing 
but an attempt on the part of the Communist authorities to 
evade their own regulations and to extort funds from the 
United States Government. The mediator abruptly left the 
room and I spoke briefly to the employee committee. 

“You may count on one thing,” I told them. “Whether or 
not this matter is ever settled, there will be no more of this 
so-called mediation by the Communist authorities. I am 
willing to continue discussion between ourselves at any 
time.” 

By the time the mediation effort had collapsed American 
staff members of USIS had begun the race to fulfill the re- 
quirements for exit visas. One of the senior members of 
my Chinese staff persuaded his neighborhood rice merchant 
to act as my guarantor. This merchant knew nothing of 
me nor did I ever meet him, yet he was willing to take a 
chance for the sake of his friend and customer. Later he 
was closely questioned by the secret police and what further 
consequences he may have suffered | have never learned. 

When the date arrived for the presentation of exit appli- 
cations, I joined the long queue of foreigners in front of 
the police headquarters building. All went well through a 
succession of crowded offices—until I arrived at the pay-off 
station, the desk where the exit visa was to be handed over. 
A genial Chinese civil servant held the final chop (seal) 
over my papers as-he consulted a huge ledger. 

“T am sorry,” he said as he placed the chop back on the 
counter in front of him. “You are involved in a labor dis- 
pute. This must first be settled.” 

The issue had been clearly joined. The Communists were 
saying plainly that either the United States Government 
would pay more than $90,000 in ransom money or some of 
its employees would not leave China on the General Gordon. 

When I returned to the Consulate General and learned 
that the exit visas of other Americans on the USIS staff had 
also been held up, I summoned the employee committee and 
announced, “So long as our exit visas are withheld, negotia- 
tions on dismissal bonuses are over.” 

I reminded the committee that I did not have $90,000 to 
pay their claims, nor even $1000, so holding me in China 

(Continued on page 44) 
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American Questions and English Answers 


On A Bumper Form* 


HE STORY GOES that one traveller, presented with a form 
Ss fill in at New York containing the words, “Do you 
intend, during your visit, to carry out any action(s) de- 
signed to cause the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment?” inscribed in the space provided, “Sole purpose of 
visit.” 

That such pains or pleasures are not confined to the other 
side of the Atlantic is quickly revealed to any Englishman 
wishing to be employed by the American Embassy or one 
‘ of its agencies in this country. The initial hurdle is to fill 
in a form of impressive complexity, containing 37 para- 
graphs—each with several subdivisions—on four sides of 
closely printed paper. 

I began bravely with Question 1, on page one. This was 
simple enough: it asked for name in full, though a parenthe- 
sis conveyed the cosmopolitan nature of American agencies 
——(“In the case of Spanish or Portuguese or other double 
names add mother’s family name in parenthesis.”) I was 
grateful that none of my Victorian forebears had sprinkled 
hyphens into our simple family names, and passed on se- 
renely to Question 2. This read, “Marital Status,” and six 
tiny boxes awaited the confirmatory tick. The boxes read 
from left to right, “Single,” “Married,” “Remarried,” “Wid- 
owed,” “Divorced,” “Separated.” It occurred to me that if 
one were not single, but unusually sophisticated in these 
matters, one could possibly tick five of the six boxes without 
stating a falsehood. I declared my single status. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


The next request was for “Name at birth if different from 
above.” Had I ever been known by other names? If “Yes,” 
an explanation was required under Item 37—a large blank 
box at the end of the form. There was a moment’s regret 
at not having any exciting aliases to register, or even per- 
haps “Secret Agent XP-402,” with impressive hints at es- 
pionage work during the war. However, apart from one or 
two military sobriquets on the parade ground, which could 
hardly be registered here, I felt that I had never really been 
known by any other name. 

The next question was a stiff test of memory: “Previous 
addresses during the past 10 years.” This was a problem. 
Did it mean permanent addresses? or did those month-long 
addresses on Oxford vacations count? Would the F.B.I. 
agents check on those weekends at Bournemouth, that fort- 
night at Bognor in “49? My eye had already caught the 
warning note at the foot of page 4 on the form—“Any false 
statement is cause for dismissal. . . .” I chose permanent 
addresses, and hoped that my parents’ penchant for moving 
house several times after the war would not make the se- 


*Reprinted from the London Times. 
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curity agents too foot-weary as they carried out their duties. 
Questions 14 and 18 were fairly simple, provided one knew 
the exact date and location of parents’ birth, employment, 
habitation; but question 19 needed close attention: “Rela- 
tives—including brothers, sisters, and in-laws, wherever 
located.” 

FAMILY MATTERS 


Both my parents, of good Edwardian stock, had seven or 
eight brothers and sisters, most of them married. I was 
never more grateful than now for their forbearance in giving 
me one brother and one sister. The phrase “wherever lo- 
cated” made me glad, too, that we were not a far flung 
family. This, one felt, was the nemesis of those hoping to 
conceal family skeletons. How, for instance, would one 
register a brother in the French Foreign Legion? . . . for 
addresses and occupation were demanded here, as elsewhere 
on the form. How list a sister painting in a garret in Mont- 
parnasse, or a brother-in-law jailed for embezzlement? Or 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


As France Goes. By David Schoenbrun. New 
York 1957. Harper and Brothers. 341 pp. 
$5.00. Index. 


Reviewed by Bernard B. FALL 


“What is wrong with France?” has become one of the 
more fashionable parlor games of newspapermen and po- 
litical writers the world over, from Luethy’s well-known 
“France Against Herself” to Miss Lyubimova’s “The Econ- 
omy of France and the Situation of Her Working Masses 
after World War II” (Moscow 1952). 


Thus, Schoenbrun’s work emerges as a latecomer in an 
already crowded field, but its very organization immediately 
sets his book off from the others. This is no doubt due to 
his decade-long association with radio news broadcasting. 
where important events have to be boiled down to a few 
clear and hard-hitting sentences in order to fit into a fifteen- 
minute broadcast. Hence, this is a book with little if any 
“punditry,” devoid of statistics, but lively and readable 
without sinking to the travelogue level. 


The author devotes only forty-seven pages to the “case 
history” of what has seemed a rather sick patient, and then 
goes straight to an examination of the patient’s present ail- 
ments. For Schoenbrun does not leave his reader in any 
doubt as to the fact that France is at present a very “sick 


man. 


But after merely reading a few pages it becomes clear that 
surgeon Schoenbrun, far from conducting a post-mortem of 
his patient (as many of his fellow writers have been wont to 
do of late), rather performs a highly interesting and suc- 
cessful exploratory operation which shows the patient to be 
temporarily afflicted with certain ailments but perfectly 
sound in his essentials. However, “As France Goes” is by 
no means a whitewash of France’s obvious mistakes and 
foibles. On the contrary, Schoenbrun succeeds in laying 
bare some of France’s problems in clear and simple terms. 

Particularly striking in view of France’s governmental 
crises of 1957 is Schoenbrun’s view of the split-personality 
role of the French Socialist Party in French postwar poli- 
tics: 

“Only Socialists could have carried out such a pro- 
gram of colonial wars (i.e. Indochina and Algeria) and 
strikebreaking without provoking a bitter class war. 

. . « The Socialists thus made anti-Communism and 

colonialism respectable in France. They saved the 
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Fourth Republic from the double threat of Communism 
and de Gaullism (sic), but at the expense of almost 
every principle for which they stood. 

“The Socialists knew they were being exploited by 
their allies of the (middle-of-the-road) Third Force, 
who cheerfully gave them all the ‘dirty jobs’ without 
compensation .. .” 

This terrible Socialist dilemma is still with France today 
and no doubt will continue to dog French politics until a 
revised constitution brings about a clear-cut national major- 
ity in the French Parliament. 

Another large item on France’s debit side, according to 
Schoenbrun, is her failure to arrive at a policy in her over- 
seas areas that would be in keeping both with her own 
economic and military capabilities and the new trends to- 
ward “de-colonization.” Schoenbrun recognizes that France 
has spent a greater proportion of her income in improving 
her overseas areas than did “rich America” in providing 
Marshall Plan aid to Europe. In fact—and this is quite 
often ignored in the United States—France, according to a 
United Nations survey, holds at present the first place, 
percentage-wise, among the more advanced nations granting 
technical and economic aid to underdeveloped areas. 

Yet, in Schoenbrun’s eyes, nationalism will eventually 
take its course, for better or for worse, in French North 
Africa and perhaps in all of France’s overseas areas and 
he fears that although “France’s moral and legal claims to 
the Sahara are stronger than those of rival claimants” they, 
too, might be lost through a prolonged war in Algeria. 

On the credit side of the ledger, however, Schoenbrun 
looks toward the unheralded—one might even say, almost 
deliberately suppressed in foreign news dispatches — 
“miracle” of French economic development. The French 
themselves often fall for their own tourist posters and 
picture themselves as a nation of thinkers and poets; while 
in fact, as the author shows, France can point to the world’s 
fastest locomotives, the highest-flying helicopters and lowest- 
diving submarine devices as well as jet airlines and elec- 
tronic calculators among the respectworthy achievements 
of her economic arsenal. 

Thus, like everyone else—including forty-three million 
Frenchmen—Schoenbrun has his own set of reasons why 
the French behave, vote, work and live the way they do. 
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“The New America” 


66] BELIEVE, too, that we must breathe new life into the 

I Atlantic community. NATO has served and will, in 
some form, continue to serve an essential need for collec- 
tive security. But let us recognize clearly that co-opera- 
tion in defense implies and demands co-operation in polit- 
ical and economic affairs as well. . . 

“A democratic government must never forget that it is 
no wiser and no stronger than the people whose servant 
it is. The sources of information are the springs from 
which democracy drinks. These waters alone can nourish 
and sustain us in a free way of life. This seems to me 
the central point, for unless the American people are given 
the information required to understand the needs of this 
tempestuous, turbulent period when the swirling waters of 
three revolutions are converging, they will listen to demo- 
gogues who promise quick and easy solutions. But the 
‘ideological revolution of Communism cannot be met by quick 
and easy solutions. Neither can the political revolution of 
the oppressed and the newly independent peoples, or the’ 
historic revolution of technology throughout the world. 

“War holds no more promise for men of ill will than 
for men of good will. The mushroom cloud is impartial, 
falling on just and unjust alike... . 


“T sometimes think that as a nation we become preoc- 
cupied with the machinery of defense as an end in itself 
—or at least we have succeeded in giving that impression 


to too much of the world outside . . . With a strong, mod- 


As France Goes 


(con‘t) 


But instead of citing dry statistics to prove his point, he 
prefers to sketch some brief vignettes of more or less 
typical Frenchmen. 

According to Schoenbrun, it is this profound individ- 
ualism of its people which—and this reviewer tends to 
agree with him—may yet make or break France. Still, no 
matter what France’s political future as a big, small or 
medium-sized power may be, Schoenbrun believes that 
somewhere in deep space a French rocket will continue 
to disregard interplanetary stop signs: “because its pilot 
is a man and not a machine.” 


The Sea War in Korea. Authors—Malcolm W. Cagle, 
Commander, USN and Frank A. Manson, Commander, USN, 
U.S. Naval Institute, 1957, pp. XIX; 555. 


Reviewed by Robert McCLINTOCK 


“The Sea War in Korea,” in addition to providing an 
extremely detailed and well written history of the naval 
aspects of the Korean conflict, is a valuable contribution to 
the as yet limited documentation on limited war in the 
second half of the 20th century. Admiral Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of the Naval Operations, in a perceptive foreword 
points out that of the many lessons of the Korean war three 
stand out above all others: first that the United States must 
be capable of effective counter-action, ranging from the use 
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ern defense, we can move on to the real job—the job of 
organizing the peace. We can’t expect to do this over- 
night. Peace is the building of a community — the slow 
growth of just and orderly ways of settling disputes—the 
growing realization that there are no victories in war and 
that what is common to us all is more advantageous to us all 
than the excitements over what divides us. International 
law is growing, and therefore a just and orderly and peace- 
ful world is growing, a step at a time. 

“You know that we can lead the peoples of the earth 
away from the false beacons of Communism and slavery 
to a new age of human abundance and human fulfillment. 

“We must guide the hopes of mankind away from the 
blind alleys of extreme nationalism or bogus Communist 
internationalism. We must turn them instead to an ideal 
of partnership between the nations in which disputes are 
settled by conciliation, not violence, and in which the 
weapons of death are limited and controlled. We Ameri- 
cans have never been and we will never be a nation con- 
tent just to count today’s blessings. . . . 

“The program [foreign aid] should be shared with 
others. It will be far more effective if the industrialized 
nations of Europe contribute to the venture along with 
the United States. They stand to benefit in every way 
from assuming responsibility with us in this joint enter- 
prise.” —from “The New America: The Basic Program 
Set Forth in the 1956 Campaign” by Adlai E. Stevenson, 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 


of a squadron of Marines to atomic-tipped ballistic missiles; 
second, control of the sea is a pre-requisite of modern war 
whatever its size, type or scope; and third that the Korean 
war was a limited war. “A limited war is the type of war 
most likely to occur in the thermonuclear age.” 

The authors discuss in great detail the campaigns in 
Korea and the naval aspects of those operations. These in- 
clude the action at Pusan, the unrivaled success of the 
amphibious landing at Inchon and the Hungnam redeploy- 
ment, neatly termed “an amphibious operation in reverse.” 
There is likewise a detailed account of specialized aspects 
of naval warfare in Korea including the vital work of the 
minesweepers, the interdiction effort of naval air and the 
use of naval artillery both in support of ground troops and 
in the interdiction effort on both coasts. After each techni- 
cal discussion there is a summation of lessons learned and 
conclusions to be drawn which are of utmost value, not 
only to the student of naval warfare, but likewise to the 
policy planner who reflects on the implications of limited 
war. 

For the diplomatic student of limited war it is interesting 
to read the directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General 
MacArthur in which the advance into North Korea was 
approved. This directive was a classic instance of the limited 
objectives demanded by the nature of limited war. 

On the other side, the Chinese Communist Government 
had indicated its concept of limited war in Korea. Accord- 
ing to the authors, Chou En-lai informed the Indian Ambas- 
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The Bookshelf 


(from page 37) 


sador at Peking that China would intervene in the event 
United Nations forces crossed the 38th parallel. Chou En-lai 
stated further that China would not intervene if only ROK 
troops entered North Korea. 

Interesting also to the planner is the logistical aspect of 
war between an Occidental and an Asiatic power: “the aver- 
age Chinese soldier required only 10 pounds of supplies 
per day in contrast with our own soldier’s requirements of 
some 60 pounds per day.” 


Of equal cause for reflection is the account of the naval 
air and gun fire attempt at interdiction of Communist lines 
of communication. This reviewer, who visited the Korean 
battlefront in 1952, had already come to a similar conclu- 
sion; namely that in the contest between United Nations 
air and naval fire power the Communist coolie with an 
A-frame on his back and a pick in his hand came off equal 
despite the tremendous tonnage of bombs dropped and shells 
fired. 

A quote from General Van Fleet, the last Commander in 
Korea, is illuminating: “We fought the Communist on his 
own terms even though we had the advantages of flexibility, 
mobility and fire power. We fought his way, which was 
terrible. We both sat and dug in, and he was the superior 
rat.” 


The book is of extreme value to students of limited war. 


| Although naturally cast in a slant favorable to the Navy. 


it is fair in its evaluation of all three Services. The authors 
leave to future historians to settle the question “Did the 
United States win or lose the Korean war?” But with their 
own conclusion one can agree, that “without command of 
the seas between the Free World and Korea. and in the 
waters adjacent to that beleaguered peninsula. the Korean 
War. as fought, would most certainly have been lost both 
militarily and politically... .” 


Parkinson’s Law, by C. Northcote Parkinson, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1957. 113 pages. $3.00. 


The statement, “The camel is an animal that looks as if 


it had been put together by a Committee,” has inevitably 


been attributed to Anonymous, but the reader of ‘“Parkin- 
son’s Law” may suspect that its author, C. Northcote 
Parkinson, if not actually the aforementioned Anonymous 
himself, is certainly a comrade-at-arms. 

In the opening chapter of this collection of essays which 
takes its name from the original dissertation, ‘“Parkinson’s 
Law” (reprinted in the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, February 
1956), Mr. Parkinson says of the Committee: “it is organic 
... it is not a structure but a plant. It takes root and grows. 
it flowers, wilts and dies, scattering the seed from which 
other committees will bloom in their turn.” In this same 
vein, the author has included discussions of the Annual 
General Meeting, the Principles of Personnel Selection, the 
Administraticn Block and other topics of paramount inter- 
est to both the bureaucrat and business executive. 
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The Bookshelf 


To assume that “Parkinson’s Law” is merely humorous, 
however, is to commit a grave error. It is replete with very 
large grains of truth and it is exactly because of this, of 
course, that the book is so entertaining—and so thought- 
provoking. Mr. Parkinson, who holds the Raffles Chair of 
History at the University of Malaya, has written a number 
of scholarly works on naval, military and economic history. 
In his Preface he states: “The reader of discrimination will 
guess that the glimpses of truth are based on no ordinary 
experience. . . . I have been careful to hint, occasionally, 
casually. at the vast amount of research on which my theo- 
ries are founded . . . the truths here revealed are the work 
not merely of an admittedly gifted individual but of a vast 
and costly research establishment. An occasional reader 
may feel that more detailed description should have been 
eiven of the experiments and calculations upon which these 


‘ theories rest. Let him reflect. however. that a volume so 


elaborate would take longer to read and cost more to buy.” 
The book closes, appropriately enough, with a discussion 
of the Pension Point, which appeared in the November and 
December 1957 issues of the JOURNAL under the title, “Park- 
inson Looks at Retirement.” The author says that almost 
daily developments. however, make it likely that later edi- 
tions of the work will soon appear and suggests. for one 
thing. that the significance of the illegibility of signatures 
will probably provide material for future discussion. 
“Parkinson’s Law” is not only a valuable guide for those 
heginning government and business careers; it is a reminder 
to the too-firmly entrenched executive that it mav be time 
for a reappraisal: and is a delightful experience for any 


reader.—H. H. H. 


Power and Diplomacy = (om page 20) 


Political Precepts for Coalitions of Free States 


Beyond—but not above—the desire to keep open and 
extend the opportunity to live in freedom, something more 
is needed. It is not inspirational in nature; rather it con- 
cerns the standard by which, if freedom is to be preserved, 
we shape our relations with non-communist states. It deals 
with the long view—with what we may properly ask of these 
others. and they of us; with what we should expect to come 
from what we give; with what things should concern us 
deeply and what should not... . 

The task is to join with others to get a workable inter- 
national system of free states. Whatever makes for the 
strength and unity of those who are trying to do this seems 
desirable: whatever weakens or divides them, undesir- 
able... . 

To be more specific, what sort of conduct between us and 
our closest allies meets the specifications laid down? 
Again the requirements are simple to state, if often hard to 
follow. First of all, each is entitled to expect of the others 
loyalty to the common enterprise. The survival of all may 
depend on this. Essential, too, is the most candid discussion 
and responsible consideration of any matter deeply affecting 
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the interest of any of the associated states. But talk is not 
enough. Considerable sacrifices must be made on the part 
of all to get common action where the vital interests of any 
are involved. Finally, there is hardly a more lethal blow to 


any alliance than to have one ally join the enemies of other 
allies. 


Americans, caught between the necessity of preserving 
our coalition with European nations and the desire to be 
influential with the new nations of Asia and Africa, have 
been learning how difficult it is, as Plautus said, “to blow 
and swallow at the same time.” 


However much Asian leaders might want to keep free 
from any foreign domination, including Russian, they will 
not be able to do so—for they will not remain in power—- 
unless they are able to make progress with economic develop- 
ment. To do this they must get help or adopt authoritarian 
methods. If help does not come from participation in a free 
world economic system which provides for it, it will come 
from the communist system. . 


To countries still in the agricultural state we can give 
help to hasten their emancipation from it. This help will 
have to be a gift. Most of these countries have no commodi- 
ties with which to pay; and for those that have, the proceeds 
of what they can sell are, from every point of view, best 
invested in their own development. 


Another mistake which a leader of a coalition should 
avoid is worth brief mention. This is to be forced by pres- 
sures of domestic politics into a fixed position on a specific 
point of foreign policy. . . . The extent to which a people can 
be brought to see the values of the long view, and sacrifice 
for them, is always the ultimate limiting factor. It is not to 
all this that I am referring. 

The point is a much narrower one. It concerns the adop- 
tion of a specific attitude toward a particular country be- 
cause the pressure of specific blocs makes it expedient. . . . 
The damage lies in the fact that the nation, which should 
be the leader of the Western coalition, is so immobilized, 
by reasons unconnected with the effect of a policy upon the 
welfare of the coalition that it cannot lead. This weakens the 
coalition. 

These lessons from our own experience show us some- 
thing of the conduct which is needed from us, beyond the 
creation of power, to make possible a buoyant and expand- 
ing life in a world of free states. They teach the necessity 
for strength and unity among the closest allies at the center 
of power; the futility of trying to blow and swallow at the 
same time; the catastrophic result when one ally joins the 
enemies of the others; the possibility and importance of 
helping in the development of the states—even though they 
may criticize, irritate, and hamper us—who are needed in, 
and who need, the free world system. . . . Nowhere is it 
more true than in foreign relations that the tongue “is an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” nor more needed the 
admonition, “keep well thy tongue and keep thy friend.” 
Finally, just as a mental bloc may destroy the effectiveness 
of an individual’s conduct, a political bloc may do the same 
for a nation. 
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(from page 30) 


Flight from Egypt 


that he had been looking forward to my visit. His steward 
appeared. Did I like my coffee with or without sugar? I 
preferred my coffee sweet. The General inquired about 
conditions in Alexandria and then switched the conversation 
to the convoy. He was interested in the number of evacuees, 
their nationality, type of vehicles and our destination in 
Libya. Between sips of coffee he assured me that we would 
be permitted to continue our way to the Egyptian border. 
We could also use the road after dark. The road block 
between Matruh and Sallum had been alerted. A telephone 
rang in the next room. I thought it was time for me to go. 
I thanked him for his assistance. Once more we shook hands. 
The General escorted me to the door and wished me a safe 
return to Alexandria. His sentries snapped to attention and 
saluted. 

I arrived at the camp just in time for lunch. The children 
had eaten earlier and four of the youngsters were playing 
near the rig. Some of the older boys were watching the 
Egyptian maintenance men operate two large transport 
units. The evacuees were in the mess shack. Some were 
opening cans. Others were slicing bread or serving sand- 
wiches. A number were still suffering from the effects of 
“mal de mer”. Two or three of the men were involved in 
humorous exchanges. Most of the other evacuees ate in 
thoughtful silence. The stress and strain of the journey was 
beginning to show. Ahead of them lay the most difficult part 
of the escape route. 

Late afternoon found the convoy getting closer to the 
Egyptian border. The third road block had been negotiated 
without difficulty. Beyond Matruh the road swung inland 
and skirted the foothills of the Libyan plateau. The long 
stretch leading into the hills was in poor condition. Gullies 
had broken up the blacktop in the low-lying areas. The 
convoy was forced into two short detours through the desert. 
the weather still threatened. Visibility had not improved. 
Towards six o'clock a sedan was brought to a stop by engine 
trouble. 


ILDERNESS, barren and hilly, hemmed in the column. 

Lookouts were posted against possible surprise by 
nomads. Twilight was fading rapidly into darkness. Men 
were working feverishly under the open engine hood of the 
sedan. Some of the evacuees were either resting or sleeping 
in their vehicles. A small group was standing on the road 
easing the stiffness from their legs. There was little conversa- 
tion. A baby was crying. Suddenly the motor coughed once, 
twice—a long silence. It started again, sputtered and then 
settled to a steady beat. New distributor points had done 
the trick. Headlights were turned on. We got underway 
quickly. 

The convoy pressed on towards the frontier. Thirteen 
hours had passed since our departure from Alexandria. It 
seemed years ago that I had stepped out of the Cecil Hotel 
and into the car. A stabbing pain had replaced the dull ache 
in back. My eyes felt hot and gritty. The wheel jerked in my 
numb hands each time the car rolled over the ruts in the 
road. Miles moved slowly on the mileage meter. Behind me 
the headlights bobbed up and down in the inky darkness. 
The muffled sound of the motor was my only companion. 
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Time dragged by. | yawned several times. My head felt 
heavy. I opened the air vents and made a mental note to 
have a few extra cups of coffee at the next stop. The road 
narrowed and soon entered a ravine. On the other side the 
road dipped in a gradual descent. A turn to the right and 
then it opened onto level ground. A few yards ahead of me 
was a small cluster of buildings—Sallum. The convoy pulled 
up in front of the customs post at 9:45 p.m. An escarpment 
towered above us. It was the United Kingdom of Libya. 

The small customs building appeared to be of recent con- 
struction. Three civilians and an Egyptian Army major 
were standing on the doorstep. They waited for me to speak, 
I introduced myself. One of the civilians stepped forward. 
He was in charge of the post. I shook hands with each one. 
The Major was the military commander of the Sallum area. 
All could speak English. My identity card was examined and 
returned. The senior customs officer said they were expect- 
ing us. Customs declarations were to be completed by each 
adult. His staff was ready to inspect our baggage. Passports 
were to be given to the Major for examination. Another 
customs officer called for a list of the convoy vehicles. He 
was especially interested in motor and registration numbers. 
But first would I come in and join them for coffee? I would 
be delighted. 


HE VEHICLES were scattered in the wide courtyard sep- 
fenton the building from the road. Some of the men 
were unloading cases of food. Most of the children were 
asleep. The other evacuees were standing by their cars. I 
called them together and explained that they were to give 
their passports to one of the TWA employees for delivery to 
the customs office. | said nothing about customs declarations 
or baggage inspection. 

I found the Egyptian officials in a dimly-lit office. They 
were sitting around a long rectangular table. A chair was 
brought in for me. Syrupy coffee was poured in demi-tasse 
cups. No one spoke. I remarked that it was the most fra- 
grant coffee I had ever tasted in Egypt. Smiles brightened 
the drab room. Another sip. One of the evacuees walked 
in with the passports. I handed them to the Major. 
The customs chief began to talk about the role played by 
the Anglo-French in the hostilities. The other joined in. 
My cup was refilled. Talk now centered on the Israelis. 
Another evacuee came in with the list of vehicles. I gave 
it to the customs officer sitting next to me. Conversation 
shifted gradually to Egyptian-American friendship. The 
major returned the passports. He had found them “in 
order.” 

The room bulged with Egyptian and American men. 
Clouds of cigarette smoke swirled thickly. One of the Egyp- 
tian officials reminded the customs chief that our baggage 
had not been inspected. I said there were about eighty 
pieces. I had another sip of coffee. 1 spoke again. To save 
them time and effort I was willing to certify the baggage 
contained used personal effects only. A rapid flow of Arabic 
crisscrossed the room. There was a pause. I waited cup in 
hand. More rapid-fire Arabic. The customs head leaned 
over and thumped my back. I nearly went through the floor 
with pain. He said that my suggestion was a good one. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Flight from Egypt 


(from page 40) 


Customs forms were produced and I signed an original 
and two copies. Chairs were pushed back from the table. 
We filed out of the office into the courtyard. 


Stars were showing through broken patches of clouds. 
Temperature had dropped. What remained of our gas 
supply was transferred in drums to the two power wagons 
which were to stay with the convoy. The other two wagons, 
driven by Egyptian nationals, were to remain at Sallum 
overnight and then return to the camp at Matruh. The 
Major offered to escort the convoy half-way to Libyan terri- 
tory. I thanked the customs officials for their hospitality. 
They promised to visit me at the Consulate General next 
time they were in Alexandria. The evacuees joined in the 
round of handshakes and goodbyes. Motors were started. 
The convoy assembled behind the Major’s jeep. Moments 
later the vehicles were moving slowly through the debris 
of Sallum’s World War II ruins. We were soon hairpinning 
up the steep slopes of the escarpment. After we cleared the 
pass the Major waved and then turned back. Headlights 
picked out black and white barriers. Thirty yards more and 
we stopped. It was near midnight. The convoy waited on 
Libya’s doorstep. 

The barriers did not rise. A guard left his post and 
disappeared into one of the barracks near the road. I turned 
off the motor and eased out of the car. A cold biting wind 
sliced through my clothes. Good thing I had my top coat. I 
pulled up my collar. A shaft of pale light fell across the 
ground behind the sentry box. Someone was coming out of 
the compound area. The man walking towards me was a 
young Libyan officer. 


His “good evening” had strong traces of a British accent. 
Later I learned that he had attended a British school in 
Tripoli. While he was examining my passport I asked him 
if the American consul at Benghazi had arrived. He flipped 
through the last few pages of the passport and returned it. 
No, the consul had not arrived. They were expecting him. 
He was overdue. 


HERE WAS THE consul? I was sure that the Consulate 

WV at Benghazi had received our cable. Someone, either 
the embassy at Tripoli or the Benghazi office had notified the 
frontier post of our expected arrival. The officer had just 
said that they were expecting the Consul. Only a few of the 
evacuees had Libyan visas. | had banked on the Consul 
being here to facilitate the admission of the others who did 
not have visas. My consular authority to protect United 
States citizens was valid only in Egypt. True, there were 


certain courtesies given to holders of diplomatic passports 


but beyond that I had no official standing in Libya. The 
officer’s voice cut through my thoughts. He was asking me 
if we had Libyan visas. 


Bracing myself for the worst I answered that six had 
visas. The officer frowned. He cleared his throat and said 
it was his understanding that visa holders only would be 
admitted. The others must wait until the Consul arrived and 
then enter the country under his custody. I came back quick- 
ly and reminded him of the emergency circumstances which 
had caused the Americans to seek safety in Libya. I pointed 
out that there hadn’t been time to apply for Libyan visas 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Shanghai Alma Mater 


(from page 34) 


could not accomplish their objectives in any case. Further- 
more, I said, even if the United States Government might 
regard its USIS staff as worth $90,000 in ransom money, it 
would never consider us as important as the sacrifice of 
principle which would be involved in payment. 

This sort of argument had an effect, and I soon began to 
receive repeated requests for a new interview. Each time I 
flatly refused to discuss dismissal bonuses until all American 
staff members had unconditional exit visas. 

With a Chinese, friendship dies hard. Because of that 
fact the break I had been hoping for came suddenly. One 
of the older members of the negotiating committee had re- 
mained silent during all the tedious meetings. Now he en- 
countered me unexpectedly on the street with a personal 
suggestion. We agreed to meet at midnight in the garden of 
the old German School. The precise place, a bench near the 
swimming pool, was designated, and the tryst was kept on 
schedule. My friend’s English was somewhat limited, but he 
made the position clear in a few words. Most of the em- 
ployees, he told me, were prepared to accept a reasonable 
settlement if they could get it, but they were afraid to say so 
openly because of the Communist minority among them. He 
asked what the absolute maximum was which the United 
States Government would be willing to pay. I gave him a 
frank reply. I told him that I felt we could justify to 
Washington an outlay of a little less than one-third the de- 
mands of the employees, or the equivalent of from three to 
four months’ pay. 

This quiet, kindly Chinese remarked that there were very 
few USIS employees who would refuse such an offer, which 
they would consider more than generous. Yet, because of 
Communist surveillance. arrangements would be difficult. 
He asked me to withhold any offer until he gave me a private 
sign. Timing, he cautioned, was everything. There must be 
no overt move until the votes were lined up. I reminded 
him that I was not prepared to make a further offer in any 
event until the matter of exit visas had been cleared up. He 
agreed that action would be taken first on that matter. 


= i ¥ 
John Henderson (with arms upraised), due to disembark in Hong Kong 


where he continued to supervise USIS-China until June of 1950, was 
allowed to take only $22.50 with him. 
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While I had serious doubts as to his ability to deliver 
under the circumstances, I was ready to grasp at any straw. 
I knew this man was risking his life in doing what he had 
done, and | told no one of the understanding that we reached 
that night. I stood pat and refused to see any further dele- 
gations of employees. 


One day, about three or four days before the General Gor- 
don was due, I was passing through a little-used hallway of 
the Glen Line Building when I met my friend of the midnight 
meeting by the swimming pool. 

“All set,” he said, and passed on. 


HAT SAME afternoon I agreed to attend a mass meeting 
fips no effort would be made to negotiate dismissal 
bonuses. I was assured that no negotiation would be in- 
volved. The meeting took place in the USIS library late in 
the day. There were numerous speeches by the Communist 
cadre members denouncing the United States for imperialis- 
tic policies and refusal to recognize the justice of its em- 
ployees’ demands. At length I was asked to comment. 


I began by saying that I felt there had been a miscalcula- 
tion. The imminent arrival of the General Gordon, | said, 
had led many to believe that I was eager to conclude nego- 
tiations before the ship left. Emphatically this was not so. 
On the contrary, | had made up my mind to remain in 
China indefinitely rather than acquiesce in payment of ran- 
som to kidnappers. Unless the employee committee imme- 
diately addressed a letter to the Shanghai authorities, with- 
drawing all objection to the issuance of exit visas and spe- 
cifically agreeing to accept substitute negotiators, I simply 
would stay on in Shanghai, and there would be no termina- 
tion bonus of any kind. 

The response was instantaneous and voluble. Shouts of 
“retract,” “retract” went up in the crowded library room. 
One of the youngest members, not a Communist, jumped to 
his feet. I had insulted the entire staff, he said hotly, by 
calling them kidnappers and extortionists. He demanded 
that I withdraw the language I had used. 

“T will retract gladly,” I said, “when I have an exit visa.” 

From the rear of the room my friend spoke. 

“I move,” he said hesitatingly, “that we inform the Shang- 
hai municipal authorities that there is no further objection 
to the issuance of exit visas to the American staff of USIS.” 

In the hubbub that ensued, the chairman of the meeting 
asked that I leave the room. The verdict was not long in 
coming. Despite the objections of the Communist cadre. the 
staff had carried the motion overwhelmingly. I returned to 
the library and congratulated the staff on their good judg- 
ment. A written request to the Communist authorities was 
drawn up, duly signed and handed over on the spot. 

I then made a settlement proposal of the magnitude dis- 
cussed during the swimming pool meeting and asserted that 
it was the Government's final offer. There were some more 
speeches, but within a few minutes I was again asked to 
leave the room while a vote was taken. By a large majority 
the employees voted to accept on condition that I withdraw 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Editor ials (from page 28) 


of Editors desires to emphasize what is already contained 
in our masthead, i.e., that the views expressed in various 
articles in the JouRNAL do not necessarily represent the 
views of the Board or of the Department of State. What 
we are all agreed upon is that by the widest exchange of 
honest and friendly views we se&k to make a better and more 
effective Foreign Service, with that high standard of morale 
which comes from fitting the right people in the right place. 


Security Quiz (from page 35) 


even locate a brother chasing butterflies in the Amazon 
basin? These were flights of fancy, however, and I inwardly 
thanked my brother and sister for their urban domesticity. 


Question 20 went off at a tangent: “List any business 
connexions you have or have had in the United States.” And 
there was an easy coasting along on “Nones,” or “Not ap- 
plicables” until question 30: “List below every position you 
have held since you first began employment. Start with the 
present position and work backwards to first position. If 
not enough space, use a continuation sheet.” There was am- 
ple room to enter here a goodly list of jobs, with “reasons 
for leaving,” and “salary earned” to be stated. 


UNBLUSHING YES 


Question 32 was a gem: “Within the past 12 months have 
you ever used intoxicating beverages?”—and there were 
the tiny boxes labelled “Yes,” “No.” Unblushingly I ticked 
the “Yes.” But this was merely the softening up. The next 
question was a true test of character: “If so, has it been to 
excess?” I wondered which aspirant for employment would 
tick the “Yes” in this case, and hopefully entered a tick in 
the “No” box. 

I was not yet in the clear, for a footnote to 32 said that 
if any “Yes” appeared there, concerning beverages, explana- 
tions were necessary under the accommodating box 37. I 
carefully inscribed under 37: “I often take sherry before 
dinner; I enjoy wine with a good meal; I occasionally attend 


cocktail parties: I frequently take a glass of ale; and brandy | 


or liqueurs, when offered, are savoured.” I returned to the 
questions in a heroic, George Washington mood. 

Question 35 referred darkly to any association with “‘per- 
sons or bodies advocating or approving the commission of 
acts of force or violence to deny other persons their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States... .” I won- 
dered vaguely what these rights were. But I was now too 
tired for excursions into the metaphysics of American 
Democracy. I signed the form, sat back, then thoughtfully 
poured myself a (small) whiskey. 


Tranquillity in Vespa-land 


MBASSY personnel are herewith reminded of the following 
local laws of interest to householders: the quiet period 
from 2 to 4 p.m. (and after 10 p.m.) is a legal one. and 
complaints may be registered with the police for violations; 
the same is true for those who water plants on their 
terraces (to the annoyance of neighbors underneath) before 
10 p.m.—From the Rome Embassy News Bulletin. 
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| Flight from Egypt 


(from page 42) 


either in Cairo or in Alexandria prior to the convoy’s de- 
parture. Those with visas had obtained them before the 
hostilities. He appeared embarrassed. I took another tack and 
expressed my concern over the whereabouts of the Consul. 
It was quite possible that he might not reach the frontier 
post until morning. A special flight was landing at Tobrouk 
at noon to take the evacuees to Rome. Facing us was one 
hundred and fifty miles or more to Tobrouk. Getting aboard 
that plane was of vital importance to us. He remained silent. 
In desperation I asked if I could see his commanding officer. 
The officer hesitated and then said he thought it could be ar- 
ranged. He excused himself and moved quickly towards 
the barracks. 

Somebody yelled: “Hey Nick! Let’s get this caravan 
moving.” I returned to the convoy. Evacuees were huddled 
in their cars. Four men were tightening the canvas covers 
on the power wagons. Their comments about the delay 
were not for the drawing room. After their steam had 
vaporized in the frosty air I told them that our Consul was 
not here. Benghazi was about four hundred miles from the 
frontier. He may have been delayed somewhere along the 
line. Unexpected problems had arisen which called for a 
_ bit of patience. I would do my best to get them across the 
_ border as soon as possible. In the meantime blankets were 
to be issued to everyone. 

The officer came back. He said that his commanding 
officer was waiting for me in his office. We walked to a 
_ barracks building on the far side of the compound. The 
door opened into a corridor. A few steps and we entered a 
small office on the left. Two oil lamps gave flickering light 
to the room. A major was seated behind the desk. Above 
him on the wall was a picture of King Idris. The junior 
_ officer made the introductions. I was invited to sit down. 
Would I like a cup of coffee? 1 accepted. 


I apologized for disturbing him at this late hour and 
repeated what I had said to his officer earlier. Two cups of 
coffee were brought in on a brass tray. The Major took a 
sip and after a few moments asked me if I had a list of the 
evacuees showing nationality and passport number. Yes, 
I had one carbon copy. He nodded his head and then asked 
if I had a list of the convoy vehicles and their motor num- 
bers. Yes, I had that also. We had another sip of coffee and 
stood up. Two officers came in. The Major said something 
in Arabic to his subordinates. One of them left the room. 
He sat down again and said a call was going through to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Tripoli. 


During the next thirty minutes the Major and I had two 
more cups of coffee. We chatted about the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and subsequent events. By this time I had 
passed the point of no return. | was numb with exhaustion. 
The Major was saying something about the scenic beauty of 
Benghazi when the telephone rang. He picked up the re- 
ceiver. I understood the Arabic “Yes, sir” and “No, sir” 
but the rest of the conversation whipped by me untouched. 
A final “Yes, sir” and the receiver was returned to its cradle. 
He smiled and said he had been authorized to issue a seven- 
_ day transit permit to those in our group who did not have 
visas. His subordinates worked quickly. Passports were 
stamped and initialed. Baggage inspection was waived. 
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Flight from Egypt 


Shortly after one-o’clock the barriers went up. The convoy 
moved into Libya. ~ 

Nearly forty-five minutes had elapsed since we had crossed 
the border. The convoy was in its twentieth hour. Two 
more were facing us. A frontier patrolman was with me. 
He had been given leave and was returning to his home in 
Tobrouk. His knowledge of English was limited. My Arabic 
had its limitations too. But somehow we managed a long 
conversation about the German occupation of Libya. The 
road was on a narrow causeway open on both sides to 
drops of about six to ten feet. Once in a long while a truck 
headed in the other direction squeezed by the convoy. The 
weather was improving. More stars were visible but clouds 
still lingered. 

My thoughts returned to the mystery of the missing Consul. 
Suddenly I saw what I thought was a bicycle light. It was 
blinking on and off. Another two hundred yards and a 
policeman came into view. He was standing in the middle 
of the road waving his flashlight. The convoy cut its speed 
and stopped by a small hut. It was a police outpost. From 
uncertain translation I gathered that a passing truck had 
informed them that two Americans had been in an accident 
about twenty miles west of the station. The policeman asked 
if he could ride with us to the scene of the accident. I said he 
was certainly welcome to come along. The report was 
relayed to the evacuees. 

Convoy speed was stepped up to fifty miles an hour. 
Horrible visions of twisted wreckage and two men dead or 
seriously injured spurred me on. Mile after mile went by 
without any sign of the wreck. The road swung into a long 
curve to the left and then mounted a rise. Bright headlights 
were shining in the distance. About a mile further on a 
sedan was standing close to the edge of the road. Beside it a 
man was waving his arms for us to stop. I braked quickly 
and pulled up in front of the car. A strong American accent 
said “Brother, are we glad to see you!” It was Tom Judd, 
our Consul. 

The other American was an employee of the Oasis Oil 
Company, a U.S. oil firm in Libya. Both men were unhurt. 
Several more attempts to locate the trouble failed. The 
motor refused to budge. One of the power wagons was 
eased alongside the sedan and tow lines were secured to the 
bumpers of both vehicles. The policeman decided to remain 
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with the convoy and return to his barracks at Tobrouk. Once | 


again we got underway. 


OM STARTED to unfold his story. He had arrived at 
T Tobrouk the previous afternoon and had gone to the 
town’s one and only hotel to complete the billeting arrange- 
ments. Since there was not enough space he had gotten in 
touch with the agents of a small Greek liner which was 
scheduled to remain at anchor in the harbor for a few days. 
Agreement was reached whereby a number of the evacuees 
were to be given overnight accommodations on the ship. On 
his return to the hotel he ran into his friend who offered to 
accompany him to the frontier in one of the company’s new- 
est cars. Tom agreed and parked the Consulate’s sedan in 
the hotel courtyard. About halfway to the frontier the car 
stalled. They had stopped a truck travelling in the direction 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Flight from Egypt 


(from page 47) 


of the border and had asked the driver to report their plight 
to the nearest police post. They waited at least two hours on 
the road. During that time there had been a complete ab- 
sence of traffic bound for Tobrouk. Tom went on to say he 
had been tormented with anxiety over the possibility of the 
evacuees being held up at the border. Our headlights had 
been a most welcome sight. His experience, mental and 
physical, would remain with him for a long time. 


E WERE nearing Tobrouk. I told Tom about the Brit- 

Wy ish civilian stranded at El Alamein. He said he would 
telephone the British consul at Benghazi in the morning. 
The lights of Tobrouk glowed on the horizon. By 4:30 
a.m. the evacuees were in the lobby of the hotel. No space 
was available. 

The hotel owner explained to Tom he had waited until 
two o'clock before turning the rooms over to other guests. 
He had not expected us to arrive at such a late hour. We 
trudged back to the vehicles. Perhaps there would be accom- 
modations on the ship for the entire group. A converted 
amphibious landing craft of the LCT class was waiting at 
the harbor quay to take us to the liner. The evacuees carried 
their baggage on board. Exhaustion spared no one. Every 
step was an effort. The children were crowded in a sheltered 
area on the open deck. Most of the evacuees were wrapped 
in blankets. My teeth were chattering from the cold. Pain 
was shooting through my legs and shoulders. I thought 
bitterly all we needed now was a message telling us the plane 
had been grounded because of the weather. 

The landing craft was approaching the Greek liner. Not 
a single light was showing on the ship. The LCT circled 
and came in towards the liner’s stern. No response. The 
captain pulled on his whistle cord and a shrill blast echoed 
in the harbor. Still no response. Once again the landing 
craft circled the vessel. A longer blast on the whistle failed 
to rouse the crew. The captain’s language brought back 
nostalgic memories of my Navy days. Another attempt 
ended the same way as the first two. Back at the quay the 
evacuees unloaded their luggage. Purgatory couldn’t be any 
worse, I thought. 

We returned to the hotel. The time was twenty minutes 
after five. Daybreak was not far off. Evacuees slumped into 
lobby armchairs and divans. Others more or less collapsed 
on the floor. Five or six of the men stretched out in the 
vehicles. I found a vacant corner near the dining room. 

Someone was tugging my coat. I got up with a start. It 
was Tom. At first I thought he had said the plane was not 
coming in. He repeated that it was 9:30 a.m. The airport 
had a message from Rome saying the plane would be arriv- 
ing around noon. It was time for us to head for the airport. 

Sleepy evacuees were sitting in the outdoor patio of the 
hotel. It was bright and warm. The two school teachers 
were trying to decide whether to go on to Benghazi with the 
Consul or remain with the group. Oasis was to take custody 
of Sahara’s vehicles at the airport. The American oil com- 
pany had agreed to return them eventually to Sallum where 
they would be repossessed by Sahara employees from 
Matruh. My roll call brought the evacuees together. They 
were anxious to get to the airport. Tom came out of the 
hotel and said he had called the British Consul about their 
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Shanghai Alma Mater 


(from page 44) 


the appellation “kidnapper” as applied to them. I imme- 
diately agreed, and the dispute was finished. With the em- 
ployees’ petition in hand, I visited the Foreign Affairs Bu- 
reau the next day and was told that if I would apply at the 
central police station for my exit visa there would be no 
further difficulty. 

Two days before the General Gordon sailed the final pay- 
ment of the USIS employees took place. For them it was a 
happy occasion and a delegation called on me to invite me to 
be the guest of honor at a celebration picnic. I declined, ex- 


plaining that I would be too busy, completing exit for- 
malities. 
*% * 


No more than four months were required to complete the 
educational process for most of the American residents of 
Shanghai, although some few stayed longer through choice 
or compulsion. Some 363 had had enough of the instruction 
on Chinese Communism by September 24, 1949, when the 
SS General Gordon finally broke away from her moorings 
and made her way down the Whangpoo River to the Yang- 
tze and the sea. 


All things considered it had been an educational bargain, 
since there was no tuition nor problem of curriculum. All 
was arranged automatically. There were no fixed hours; 
there were no bells to signal the end of one class and the 
beginning of another; there was no campus nor any aca- 
demic rules; there was no homework unless you counted an 
occasional prayer. There was no baccalaureate service nor 
convocation; only a grim-faced customs official who, wield- 
ing a Chinese chop, stamped the bags, the exit visas, the 
currency records, the police clearances and anything else 
carried by the graduates. 

Instead of a board of regents, there stood behind the 
customs official, sharp-eyed, blue-uniformed commissars, a 
new breed to Shanghai, and rosy-cheeked boys from North 
China, with hand grenades slung along their mustard green 
uniforms and cruelly-sharp bayonets gleaming at the tips 
of man-sized rifles. 


The 1,200 departing foreigners who were disposed within 
the stifling holds or on the capacious decks of the General 
Gordon may have been uneasily aware that the safe-conduct 
guarantees took no account of the uncooperative nature of 
floating mines in the darkness, but for all these refugees, 
school was out. There was no sorrow in the parting. 


New Year’s Eve in Budapest 


Former Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis, in his news- 
paper column “Pen Sketches” tells of a sad New Year’s Eve 
experience of one of his Hungarian friends: “He was out 
for a joy ride the last night of the year. Shortly after 
midnight a policeman stopped him, took up his driving 
license and registration card, and with a cheery ‘The Gov- 


ernment needs your car, Happy New Year’ ordered him to 
the sidewalk.” 
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Flight from Egypt 


(from page 48) 


civilian at E] Alamein. He had been assured official action 
would be taken immediately through the Swiss Legation at 
Cairo. The teachers decided at the last moment to stay with 
the group. 

Led by Tom the convoy moved out of the courtyard. The 
British airbase was about fifteen miles outside of Tobrouk. 
Shortly before eleven the evacuees were having their break- 
fast in the AF officers’ dining room. Ham and eggs pushed 
morale up to a new high. Someone reported that the plane 
had been sighted. Contagious excitement surged through 
the evacuees. There was a rush to see the plane land. What 
followed reminded me of a scene from a class reunion. 
Shouted greetings, hearty backslapping and riotous laughter 
united the TWA group with the plane crew. Public relations- 
minded airline men snapped photographs of the plane, the 
crew and the evacuees. The luggage was piled onto a cart 
and rolled out to the plane. As the last bag disappeared into 
the Super-Constellation the two teachers rushed up to me 
and said they had obtained space on a small RAF plane 
destined for Tripoli. Could we unload their luggage please? 
We did. 

Shortly after one-o’clock the plane taxied to the far end 
of the field. It turned and then waited for its take-off signal 
from the tower. Engines roared and the concrete streaked 
beneath us. Before the wheels had left the ground I was 
falling asleep. The last thing I was conscious of was that 
someone was putting a blanket over me. 
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don’t make a move.. without calling - | 
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Letters to the Editor = (trom page 52) 


Foreign Lands,” that might well be reprinted in our JOURNAL: 


“Travelers in foreign lands should always remember that 
they will be judged by their attitude, acts and behavior. 

“It is common sense to respect the seemingly strange and 
different customs in other countries, no matter how much 
they differ from one’s own. There are logical reasons for 
some of these customs and for a visitor to assume a patron- 
izing or belittling attitude creates unnecessary friction and 
ill-will. 

“Sometimes one may become impatient with what appears 
a complicated method and prolonged ‘red tape’ when em- 
barking or disembarking in another country. However, the 
administration of customs, inspection and immigration is 
best suited to the needs of the particular country visited 
and will not be changed overnight. Time may be important 
to the traveler, but it does not alter the procedure estab- 
lished for handling foreign visitors. 

“Travelers abroad can be most helpful in building good- 
will by showing respect and consideration for the language 
and customs of each country. Certainly any language sounds 
strange if one does not understand it. And wavs of living 
may appear completely different when judged by one’s own 
standards. 

“All nations are proud of their history, heritage and cus- 
toms. Travelers can learn much from other peoples and 
races, particularly if they are cordial, interested and recep- 
tive. Natives of most countries generally respond to friend- 


liness and cooperation and it certainly pays unexpected 
dividends. 


“Both now and in the future, the cultures of ancient and 
younger countries will mingle as never before—largely be- 
cause of the phenomenal development of international air 
travel. World tourists today are in an enviable and his- 
torical position. Not onlv do they carry the individual re- 
sponsibility of being ‘ambassadors of goodwill’ for their 
respective countries, but they can materially contribute to 
better international harmony and understanding by showing 
qualities of tactfulness, courtesy and cordiality in their rela- 
tions with peoples of other lands.” 


George Ourfalian 
Paris 


Duchess 
To the Editor, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I’m sure that the news of the death of a dog does not 
normally warrant a notice in the JOURNAL. 

Duchess, a boxer I bought in England in 1948, however, 
was as well-known and probably as much-loved as almost 
anyone in the Foreign Service. I don’t suppose I ever had 
a letter from any of my friends without the addition of re- 
gards to Duchess. 

If you do not consider it inappropriate, you might wish to 
put in some sort of a notice as: 

Died—New Delhi, India, September 25, 1957 
Duchess, beloved boxer belonging to Peg and 
Leo Gentner. 


Leo Gentner 
New Delhi 
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“Pinch Penny Diplomacy” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


With reference to the item “Pinch Penny Diplomacy: 
Whence the Pinch” in the Washington Letter in the Novem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL, it may be added that the value of 
diplomatic entertaining cannot be measured by the number 
of reams of information obtained per dinner or drink pur- 
chased, although this may apply to the work of the technical 
attachés. 

The chief of post, as the representative of his government, 
is extended various courtesies, dinners, luncheons, recep- 
tions, cocktail parties, by the local government, his foreign 
diplomatic colleagues and the leading personalities of the 
community. It thus becomes a matter of personal self-respect, 
and of national self-respect, to return such courtesies as a 
moral and social duty. The professional profit is not so 
much actual information obtained, but the personal rela- 
tionships established. And when sticky international prob-_ 
lems arise, it is easier to deal with a personal acquaintance, 
often a friend, than with a stranger whose hobbies. prej- 
udices and characteristic reactions are unknown. 

It is this element that makes social life a part of the diplo- 
matic profession. It is this element that is overlooked by 
those who consider diplomatic life merely an opportunity 
to consume tea, cookies. and champagne. 

Edwin C. Kemp 
FSO, Ret’d. 


Melrose, Mass. 


“Diplomat’s Wife” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I was interested in reading in Mr. Stewart’s column o/ the 
November issue that twenty-five years ago an FSO felt that 
a book on etiquette should be published for the use of the 
Service. I should like to call attention to the splendid book 
of that nature written by Richard Boyce and published by 
Harper Bros., called “Diplomat’s Wife.” Mr. Boyce’s book 
capably answers the many questions that arise in the Service 
and is both practical and entertaining. It has been endorsed 
by many prominent people and was reviewed in the JOURNAL 
by Mrs. Ellis Briggs. 

I feel that this book is a must for everyone in the Foreign 
Service. 

(Mrs.) Antoinette Hawley 
Washington 


“More Professional” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I am writing to express my satisfaction with the JOURNAL. 
In the past year or so I have noted a decided improvement 
in presentation and content. The art work and general lay- 
out are more professional, while the articles and general 
instructional material are I find more interesting and useful. 

Keep it up. 

B. B. 
New York 
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(from page 29) 


Washington Letter 


it. You will hear it so often that you will just come to 
know what it means.” Other favored words appear quite 
often which I recall. I refer “expertise,” “methodology,” 
“contractation,” “obfuscate,” “non sequitur,’ and most 
important, “annualization.” If there is anyone here who 
doesn’t understand these words, you are not alone. 

Also, I became familiar with Departmental quips or 
special phrases used in day-to-day conversations and bandied 
back and forth in staff meetings. I found them very descrip- 
tive of the situations which were under discussion. I first 
learned from the Office of Personnel about a “body.” I was 
told that some were “warm” and some were “cold.” | also 
learned about “slots.” I was told about the “other side of 
the coin,” and about “hardening of the intellectual arteries,” 
and how to keep “walking on eggs without breaking them.” 
] learned that “a duck is a duck if he swims, quacks and 
walks like a duck.” 1 was told about “touching base” with 
someone, and “crash projects.” When something was par- 
ticularly bad, I heard it was a “bucket of worms.” In con- 
nection with Dr. Hoskins’ Foreign Service Institute, someone 
said, “Training, like love, is a wonderful thing!” Over in 
the Personnel shop, I was advised the Career Development 
Program was “tattooing” everybody. Then, when someone 
proposed a rather wild idea, he was accused of “sitting up 
on Cloud 7.” Lastly, I hear daily complaints from the Office 
of Budget that they have “too many balls in the air at one 
time.” So you see, I have been fairly well educated in these 
years. In one of the hearings on the Hill, I was accused of 
making “bureaucratic” statements. | take that as a tribute 
in that I am at long last acquiring some expertise. 

Some kind things have been said about me today, and 
let me now tell you how I feel about you and the service you 
are rendering your country. I wish I could roll the clock 
back to a point where I could qualify as a Foreign Service 
Officer. That being impossible, I shall not hesitate to “sing 
your praises” wherever I am. 

One of the outstanding qualities of a Foreign Service 
Officer is that you put your duty and responsibilities ahead 
of your personal convenience and desires. Let me illustrate: 
I had been in my office only a few weeks when I learned 
that the Foreign Service Officer who was then Deputy 
Director of the Office of Personnel was scheduled for over- 
seas assignment and was leaving August 1. I asked him if 
he would stay with me a while longer, to help in my opera- 
tional responsibilities in connection with the Office of Per- 
sonnel. Without hesitation he said, “Well, I have just given 
up my house; it will mean some additional expense in 
renting new quarters and I| have already placed my furniture 
in storage; but, if you want me to stay until January, I will 
be glad to do so.” I said, “Don’t you want to talk it over 
with your wife?” and he replied, “No, I don’t think that 
will be necessary—she understands.” This recitation of a 
Foreign Service Officer’s reaction to a special call for duty 
and service remains very vivid in my mind, and especially 
that part which illustrated the close family relationship and 
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understanding on the part of the wives, wherein this Officer 
could say without qualification, “She understands.” Now, 
I have seen many similar instances of sacrifice, not only of 
personal desires and convenience but also sacrifice of accu- 
mulated savings. I hope the time will come when Uncle Sam 
will extend his allowances fund further so that the financial 
losses will be eased. 


These same qualities apply to the Civil Service employees 
of the Department. I have had a most wonderful experience 
with them. I have served with many of them and have 
found them to be capable and dedicated. 


So, I take home with me the memory of these sacrifices, 
the long work hours, your dedication to duty. And, if I 
may, on behalf of those of us who have been involved in 
industry all our lives, | wish to thank you and say “God 
bless you”... . 


If we have capable, experienced men assigned to the 
administrative area, they will attract other officers of like 
qualities. Mr. Henderson, I pay tribute to you here today 
for your devotion to the administrative work and your 
untiring efforts in bringing about all the personnel improve- 
ment programs which have been undertaken here. 


Before closing, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
make an award. I| have with me a special certificate which 
I have been authorized by the Governor of Nebraska to 
present to Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. This certificate commissions Mr. Henderson 
as an Admiral in the Great Navy of the State of Nebraska 
and does “strictly charge and require all officers, seamen, 
tadpoles and goldfish under his command to be obedient 
to his orders as Admiral.” 


Chateau Lascombes is in the heart of the Bordeaux district which 
Ambassador Houghton visited during the wine festival last fall. 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer's correct name. All letters are subject to condensation. 


“Our Association: What Should It and What Can It Do?” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


It seems to many of us what is needed now to mobilize 
and properly direct support for the Service is a Citizens’ 
Committee for the Promotion of a more effective Foreign 
Service consisting of a broad representational group of 
prominent friends of the Service to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1) Sponsor and support legislation in Congress for the 
best interests of the Service. 

2) Explain to the friends of the Foreign Service tactics 
and objectives in the campaign for concrete legislation so 
that they will be able to support such legislation individually 
with appropriate Members of Congress. 

3) Mount, facilitate and sustain a campaign for more 
popular support of the Service in grass roots America 
through mass media such as television, radio, press and 
periodicals, etc. 

4) Enlist the support (political, financial and public 
relations) of major U, S. business interests (Oil, Steel, 
Automobiles, Chemicals, etc.), which rely heavily on the 
Foreign Service in carrying out their business abroad. 

5) Establish and solicit continuing support for a fund to 
finance the expenses of the Committee itself and its staff, 
including fees for the best professional, legal, public rela- 
tions and political experts available in order to gain popular 
support for the Service and legislation to strengthen and 
improve it. This fund could also be used to finance such 
activities of importance to the Service as a campaign, to 
assist in recruiting prospective F.S.0.’s, establishment of 
scholarships for F.S.O. children, promotion of “sabbatical 
years” for Foreign Service personnel to gain practical ex- 
perience and training in the increasingly diverse fields 
covered by the Service and a scheme to help with personal, 


financial, and educational problems of individual F.S.O.’s, 
etc. 


6) Approach the principal U. S. Foundations for financial 
and public relations support for the activities of the Com- 
mittee. 

The foregoing is a mere skeleton outline of an idea but 
it is submitted in the hope that the A.F.S.A. will adopt it as 
a project and assist in carrying it forward. In this, the 
Association must obviously remain in the background, but 
in helping to carry out the objectives of the Committee— 
once established—the Association and its members could 
assist by assuring: 
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1) A flow of suggestions regarding needed legislation; 
2) Support for the Committee’s legislative programs through 
individual approaches by members to their own Congress- 
men and Senators; 3) Assistance for the grass roots pro- 
gram including writing, public appearances, and the possible 
formation of a speakers bureau of members available to 
speak about the Service to local groups in the United States: 
4) Suggestions re U. S. business firms and personalities to 
be approached for support of the Committee’s activities: 
5) Assistance in raising money for the Committee’s fund and 
proposing projects for its use; and 6) Proposal of projects 
cesigned to gain support of foundations for the Committee's 
Program. 

The immediate problem is the establishment of the Com- 
mittee which, I submit, should be initiated by approaches 
to a number of prominent citizens who might be willing to 
serve on such a Committee by the senior and more influen- 
tial members of the Association with the full and continuing 
support of the membership. For this purpose, I suggest that 
a special committee of the Association be formed to: 1) 
Canvass the membership for suggestions and support for 
this project; 2) Submit more detailed proposals to the 
Board for the initiation of the project; and 3) Serve as the 
continuing channel for cooperation between the Association 
and the Committee once it has been established. 

Arthur A. Compton 
Washington 
Through The Tradesmen’s Entrance 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Though Charles Knox Jr. did not mention it in his fine 
editorial, “Through the Tradesmen’s Entrance,” last month, 
it might well be pointed out that big business, as well as 
the individual FSO, has often benefitted from the economic 
training given FSOs by State. Many a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer has retired or resigned to take an important and highly- 
paid job overseas which made use of the economic back- 
ground and experience he had gained while in the Service. 

6.7; 
New York 
Travelers 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Jean H. DuBuque, editor of the CAT Civil Air Transport 
Bulletin in the September, 1957 issue from Taipei, Taiwan. 
makes a good point in an editorial, “When Traveling in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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peventeenth Century Cities 


LITTLE OVER fifty years ago a col- 

- lection of rare sixteenth and seven- 

teenth century engravings, largely 

of European cities, was discovered quite 

by chance by the Librarian of Stockholm’s 

Royal Library when he was browsing in a 
corner of his library. When the folio was | 

taken to a book binder a pearl was found 

at the back of the volume, indicating that 


the folio hadn’t been opened since it left COPENHAGEN, 1611 Engraved by Jan Diricksen 


the shelves of its original owner, the Count 
de la Gardie, two centuries earlier. 

Last month fifty of the prints, selected 
by the librarian’s grandson, were exhibited 
at the Library of Congress, and will be 
shown at other American cities under the 
sponsorship of the Smithsonian Institution 
Travelling Exhibition Service during this 
coming year. They are all remarkable not 
only for their almost perfect state of pres- 
ervation and historical value but for their 
topographic and architectural detail. 

The most unique of this collection of | fee 
Sweden’s famous Chancellor, Count Mag- Heap 
nus Gabriel de la Gardie. is the Hoefnagel 


engraving of Vienna pictured at center 


right. showing the city surrounded by for- 
tifications erected against the Turks, as 
seen from the bank of the Danube. This is 
the only known copy extant of Hoefnagel's 
engraving.—G.T.B. 
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‘DON, 1600 Engraved by John Norden STOCKHOLM. 1650 Engraved by Wolffgang Hartman 


‘ 
— 
VIENNA, 1609 Engraved by Jakob Hoefnagel 
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